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Editorial 





THE WATERS ARE RISING. 


The man who is caught in a flooded 
cellar is doomed when the rising 
water reaches the ceiling. 

That is the picture of the nursery- 
man who realizes that costs are creep- 
ing up on him, but does nothing 
about raising the level of prices he 
has been quoting in his catalogue in 
prior seasons. To hope that the 
waters will recede is vain. To wait 
for a rescue party is hopeless. 

Mounting costs demand thought. 
Consider the big increase in labor 
cost from the points of view of both 
wages and quality of work. All ship- 
ping materials are much higher and 
hard to get—burlap, paper, twine, 
corrugated board, lumber. 

Another thing to think about, 
which few have before, is the amount 
of soil shipped out of a nursery on 
balled and burlap material—and your 
best soil, too. What does it cost you 
to replace that? 

One may recall the congressional 
debate after the Civil war about the 
resumption of specie payments and 
retirement of the greenbacks, which 
brought forth the famous dictum, 
“The way to resume is to resume!” 





BUILDING WILL CONTINUE. 


Last month the daily newspapers 
carried sensational front-page head- 
lines to the effect that the federal 
government would cut down on all 
building except that necessary in the 
defense program. The basis for the 
headlines was a statement of policy 
by the supply priorities and alloca- 
tions board at Washington regarding 
its exercise of control over all con- 
struction, public and private. Nurs- 
erymen as well as home builders 
were alarmed at a possible drastic 
curtailment of business. 

The reaction was so immediate 
and widespread that, October 20, 
Donald M. Nelson, director of the 
board, said that the order was not 
a blanket stop order and that struc- 
tures which do not involve the use 
of such critical materials as steel, 
copper and brass could be erected as 
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freely as a year ago. Such basic build- 
ing materials as lumber, brick, stone, 
concrete and the various clay prod- 
ucts are not particularly scarce, are 
not under priority control and hence 
may be obtained freely for any 
building job whatever, he said. 

The amount of metal used in the 
type of homes being currently built 
is small, chiefly fittings, of which no 
scarcity has developed, except in 
temporary local cases. Subdividers 
in some cases have acquired a stock 
of materials sufficient for their needs. 
Because of the building boom, job- 
bers and dealers have large sup- 
plies. The American Builder maga- 
zine “saw nothing in the statement 
to change the outlook held by the 
building industry prior to the issu- 
ance of the order.” 

The board actually stated that 
priority assistance would be 
sidered in construction essential for 
the health and safety of the civilian 
population. Hence it seems likely 
that all those persons who have the 
money may build homes—and have 
them planted. 


con- 


TO THE ONE-MAN FIRM. 


Rarely does the individual who 
starts a small landscape business or 
nursery begin with a set of books. 
In these days when much business 
is done on a cash basis, he may not 
even maintain a bank account, which 
would show to some extent his re- 
ceipts and expenses. Even if his 
business later grows to such size that 
some sort of bookkeeping is required, 
there are no records of those early 
years. 

Then one fine day in may walk a 
revenue agent of the federal govern- 
ment to inquire about payment of 
social security or income taxes, or an 
officer checking on local licenses or 
taxes. 

It may be obvious to the individual 
in this situation that he owes no 
taxes, either state or federal, because 
he has made only a bare living for 
himself during the few years he had 
been establishing the business. But it 
may not be so obvious to the govern- 
ment agent, and he may ask to see 
some records. While the individual 
was making a bare living, how much 


money did he turn back into the busi- 
ness, in buying tools and equipment, 
in purchasing stock that is now filling 
up his small sales ground? Didn't 
the individual employ an occasional 
helper on construction work or a 
planting job, so that a federal social 
security tax is due, even if there is 
no liability for state unemployment 
compensation tax? If that proves to 
be the case, and the one per cent tax 
was not deducted from wages of em- 
ployees whose present whereabouts 
are unknown, the individual may 
have to pay that as well as the em- 
ployer’s one per cent. 

The tax liability may be small, even 
with interest added. But the time 
that must be spent to dig up some 
sort of figures and then to go over 
them with, perhaps, not one revenue 
agent, but several representing dif- 
ferent departments, will be more than 
a nuisance, and downright expensive 
if it has to be done at a time when 
a short autumn or spring season de- 
mands working every waking hour. 

The number of cases of this kind 
which have occurred recently prompts 
this advice to the one-man firm. Keep 
some sort of record of the money you 
receive and where it goes, even if it 
is only in a pocket notebook. And 
don’t take just anybody’s word that 
you are not liable for such-and-such 
a tax. If you have any question about 
it, check with someone in position 
to know. Moreover, don’t be careless 
in these matters just because the small 
merchants around you pay no atten- 
tion to them. The agent will be 
around to see them sometime, too. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


A subscriber asks for illustrations 
of outdoor Christmas decorations for 
nursery display purposes. If readers 
have photographs of such decorations 
from another year, they will do a 
favor by sending them to the editor. 
Perhaps reproduction in these pages 
will help others to develop Christ- 
mas business this year. 


THE Lake County Nurserymen’s 
Association will codperate in an ex- 
hibit for the fourth home and flower 
show at Cleveland, O., February 21 
to 28, 1942. 
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Credits and Collections 


There is no short cut to collection 
success. It is the result of hard work, 
concentration, repeated effort and 
some plan. The ideas presented here 
are those which I and others have 
found practicable. However, adopt 
nothing which does not conform to 
your own business. Adopt nothing 
which you do not understand. Adopt 
nothing with which you disagree. In 
fact, adopt nothing which you do not 
investigate. Above all, do nothing 
which will antagonize your cus- 
tomers. 

Credit and collection are part of 
merchandising. The successful oper- 
ation of a business, particularly a busi- 
ness that extends any form of credit, 
is based upon operations that may be 
expressed in these eight little words: 
Sell “em. Collect from ‘em. Sell ‘em 
again. 

That is what you do every day. 
First you sell the merchandise. Then 
you obtain payment for it, sometimes 
a little slowly if you did not apply 
proper credit principles. Then you 
sell the customers all over again. It 
is expensive to get new customers 
and more profitable to retain the old 
ones. 

A cardinal principle is: Determine 
what you want to do, and do it. That 
may seem brusque, or it may seem 
farfetched. But let me elaborate a 
little. If you want to sell for cash, 
gear your prices for cash. If you 
want to take bad risks, set up a 
close collection policy. If you 
want to risk your money, get sufh- 
cient markup to protect your inevit- 
able losses. The money you invest in 
your business is yours, but don’t 
vacillate between credits and collec- 
tions. Be definite and insist on defi- 
niteness. 

Your collection problem is made in 
your credit policy. Wishful thinking 
does not make a good risk. Lacka- 
daisical interpretation of credit infor- 
mation (ability to pay) does not 
make a good risk. You know, nine 
times out of ten, whether or not your 
risk is a good one. You make your 
own collection headaches. Be pre- 
pared for them and treat them ac- 
cordingly. 


By William B. Hastings 


Recent trade discussion on the 
subject makes timely this article 
by a credit manager in the fur- 
niture field, whose much longer 
talk on this subject at the an- 
nual meeting of Wisconsin nurs- 
erymen was hailed as an un- 
usually practical and helpful 
discussion of a matter to which 
inad- 


most nurserymen give 


equate attention. 





In determining your credit policy 
you should set down a few simple 
rules to follow. Some of these will 
be determined by your own financial 
structure, more by the customer's 
financial structure and some on the 
merchandise involved. All generally 
come back to the three C’s of good 
credit — character, capital, capacity. 
By these we mean (1) the buyer's 


personal character and habits, the in- ’ 


clination to meet obligations; (2) his 
capital or financial ability to pay or 
be made to pay if necessary, and (3) 
the capacity or ability to get the 
money by good business management 
or by reason of other income. 

So, first of all, attempt to deter- 
mine the prospective customer's char- 
acter, find out about his capital and in- 
vestigate his capacity. If you decide 
you would like to sell him, and your 
financial setup will justify the risk, 
go ahead and sell him. Then you 
know what you are doing. 

But if the customer is slow, do not 
delay in your collection efforts. Ac- 
counts depreciate about as follows: 
In thirty days, 5 per cent; sixty days, 
7 per cent; six months, 37 per cent, 
one year, 58 per cent. In five years 
they have no value. 

Do not worry about delinquency 
of a month or two, however. De- 
partment store retail figures show 
that letters are sent to approximately 
one-half of the accounts within a 
period of a year. Department collec- 
tions on 30-day accounts range be- 
tween forty-five and fifty-five per 
cent monthly. This means that about 
half of the accounts pay regularly. 


Furniture stores, on _ installment 
paper, find roughly twelve per cent 
delinquent at the end of ninety days 
and about twenty-one per cent de- 
linquent at the end of one year. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, according to C. J. Martin, gen- 
eral manager of the National Con- 
sumer Credit Reporting Agency, has 
set up the following formula for 
evaluating the credit risk, in percent- 
ages: Character, 30; attitude toward 
obligations, 15; ability to pay, 15; 
prospects for future, 12; business 
history, 10; ratio value of property 
to annual income, 7; ratio monthly 
mortgage obligation to income, 6; 
associates, 5. These add up to 100 
per cent. 

Every merchant, of course, is 
aware of the fact that in extending 
credit he is in reality extending the 
customer a loan. He further realizes 
that he has to pay for the use of the 
money involved; so the customer, 
whether wholesale or retail, should 
pay this. He may be made to do so 
by your allowing a discount for cash, 
or by your charging a delinquent car- 
rying charge, penalty fee or whatever 
it may be called, if the bill is not paid 
promptly. This is a good collection 
medium and will not offend the trade 
if properly handled from the start. 

I shall dodge discussion of the reg- 
istered letter, collection agency, use 
of attorneys, suit notice, assignments, 
bankruptcy and amortization plans, 
financial statements, etc. Briefly, I 
recommend that you stay as far away 
from these things as possible. Even 
when you win, you lose. 

When you require legal action, get 
legal advice. Better yet, get legal ad- 
vice before you need it. 

To avoid the above-mentioned 
problems, all accounts, whether good 
or bad, should be followed regularly 
in collection procedure, and the more 
closely they are followed, the smaller 
the chance for loss. In time, this 
close follow-up will even lower col- 
lection costs, including postage, tele- 
phone calls, stenographer’s time, etc. 
In addition, an intelligent, close fol- 
low-up system will cut down losses, 
avoid complaints, save payment of 
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interest and keep your capital more 
liquid. 

“A careful analysis,” said a presi- 
dent of the National Retail Furniture 
Association, “would indicate that re- 
tailers lose far more on slow accounts 
than from bad debts, and that the 
cost associated with slow accounts 
constitutes the most important item in 
the total cost of doing a credit busi- 
ness. If you are smart you will watch 
closely to see if there is to be any de- 
fection in the method of payment. 
Here is where the battle is won or 
lost.” 

Your outstanding collection medi- 
um, barring none, is yourself or your 
personnel. A friendly, understanding 
relationship with the customer at the 
time of purchase will do much to al- 
leviate collection trouble. You know 
what you want, and you tell him, but 
in such a manner that he feels he had 
a part in determining your agreement. 

While ill will cannot always be 
avoided in credit relationships, diplo- 
macy and careful phraseology can 
avoid much of it. It is frequently 
wiser to fail to make a prompt collec- 
tion by methods which create ill will. 
This is a matter of judgment, and 
such judgment should be guided by 
a fine sense of public relations value. 
The proprietor of a business must 
know that it is difficult to acquire 
good will, but quite easy to lose it 
by discourtesy, inconsideration or ar- 
bitrary methods. 

Always greet the slow-pay cus 
tomer, whether at his office or yours, 
as a friend. Never bellow at him. 
But do be firm. Try to show interest 
in the delinquent, interest on his part 
rather than just from your own side. 
Help him with his problems; you gain 
by collecting your money and by re- 
selling him if you work out a success- 
ful salvage. 


. 


Statements are variously used in 
following up accounts. Some firms 
send only statements to delinquent ac- 
counts, at varying intervals of time. 
Sometimes a stamp or a small collec- 
tion sticker is added. Sometimes dif- 
ferent colors are used in the state- 
ments to delinquents. Sometimes a 
personal handwritten or typewritten 
note accompanies the statement. 

You should have some definite sys- 
tem to handle your accounts, whether 
by card, ledger, binder or duplicate 
invoices. This should be both a book- 


keeping record and a collection rec- 


ord. You should have some type of 
follow-up system, whether alphabeti- 
cal, by date or by number. 

Keep track of promises to make 
payment and follow them up. I have 
found, in several surveys, that about 
forty-five per cent of the promises 
are not kept within ten days of the 
time promised. 

Stickers are an effective collection 
help, and an inexpensive one. They 
come in various sizes and various 
forms and carry various messages. 
They can even be made up to carry 
whatever you wish to say. Stick them 
on the statements and trust that the 
money will come in. 


Give attention to a short payment 
or partial payment. Find out why 
the payment is not in full. Ask for 
further payment or information. Re- 
mind the customer of the delinquency, 
but in a polite way. 

One of America’s largest depart- 
ment stores says in its credit division 
manual: “It is believed that new cus- 
tomers should be educated from the 
inception of the account to meet our 
terms.” 

The most important part of col- 
lection procedure, aside from per- 
sonal contact and the follow-up meth- 
od, is the letter. I am convinced that 
letters can be as much of a handicap 
as they can be effective unless prop- 
erly written. The emphasis in a let- 
ter on the customer's attitude, the 
“won't you please” appeal or the 
apologetic tone is useless if not care- 
fully written. 

A letter may be extremely success- 
ful in one line of business, but not 
work in another. Also, a firm with 
certain policies and recognized pres- 
tige can use a letter which other firms, 
even competitors, cannot employ. 
The letter depends upon the type of 
business and on the type of debtor. 
Second, the size and standing of the 
firm granting credit enters into the 
picture. The importance of the debtor 
as a customer is also vital, 


The time an account is past due 
determines in a large measure the in- 
tensity of the letter—the older an 
account the more excuse for threats. 
However, it is agreed that it is not 
good practice to use letters that are 
too sharp, to say things that will ir- 
ritate the recipient's feelings nor to 
use a negative approach. 


Collection managers are by no 
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means in agreement as to best meth- 
ods of mail collections. If you have 
a small number of accounts, the in- 
dividually dictated letter is probably 
more effective and feasible. Where 
there are a large number of accounts, 
it may be possible to prepare form 
letters, according to the reasons for 
nonpayment or the basis of granting 
credit. The advantage of form letters 
is their impersonality, which may also 
be a weakness. 

How to say to the customer, “You 
owe us money and we want that 
money, but we still want your busi- 
ness,” is a hard thing. Just as most 
persons can speak freely to a group 
of friends, but freeze up on a plat- 
form, so otherwise confident business- 
men become pompous or artificial in 
a collection letter. Be natural and, 
above all, be definite. 

Let your letters carry a direct, per- 
sonal approach. Avoid negative and 
meaningless openings, such as “good 
customers like you,” etc. Be straight- 
forward and not playful. Do not in- 
dulge in tricks or dodges. Collecting 
accounts is a serious matter to you, 
and you mean business. Avoid hu- 
morous collection letters, for there is 
nothing particularly humorous about 
an overdue account. 

A gently insistent effort in cor- 
respondence is more effective than the 
“knock ‘em down and drag ‘em out” 
technique. Don’t use hackneyed ex- 
pressions. Be careful about weak- 
kneed closings. Don't deal in per- 
sonalities. Avoid extraneous matter 
or preliminary verbal sparring. Plan 
your message and talk your message, 
and in doing so, talk simply and nat- 
urally. Remember consistency and 
the effectiveness of simplicity. 

There are various reasons why cus- 
tomers will pay you—because they 
are sorry for you, they are afraid of 
you, it is to their advantage, they are 
fair and honorable, or they want your 
good will. Remember people don’t 
pay out money willingly, credit rec- 
ord or no credit record. 

Hence there is no short cut, no easy 
way to collect money. It requires time, 
patience and a system of some kind. 
Determine what you want to do, and 
then do it, remembering that your 
collection problem is made in your 
credit policy. Above all, remember 
that your business is built by your 
effort to sell ‘em, collect from ‘em 
and sell ‘em again. 
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Changes of State Regulations in 194] 


On January 1, 1941, the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen re- 
leased a chart showing the require- 
ments for interstate movement of 
nursery stock of all forty-eight states. 
This chart also indicated all intra- 
state and interstate quarantines then 
in force. The purpose of the chart 
was to focus attention upon the 
various rules, regulations and require- 
ments of the states, some of which 
were claimed to be serving as trade 
barriers to the interstate movement 
of nursery stock. 

However, like all such presenta- 
tions, to be of value, it must be 
kept up to date, and your chairman 
has requested me to present the 
changes which should be made on this 
chart to accomplish this purpose. 


1941 was a heavy legislative year, 
with forty-four state legislatures in 
session. Since many of the modifica- 
tions sought by both regulatory ofh- 
cials and nurserymen required legisla- 
tive amendment to existing laws, the 
year should have been a fruitful one. 
Such was the case. Other modifica- 
tions were brought about by adminis- 
trative action. 

The modifications of which I am 
aware will be considered by plant 
board territories. It is contemplated 
that a revision of this chart will be 
made as of January 1, 1942, and 
between now and then all state offi- 
cials will be contacted. 


Eastern Plant Board. 


Connecticut: The 1940 require- 
ments called for a special Connecticut 
permit tag, as well as the state-of- 
origin tag, to be attached to each ship- 
ment of nursery stock entering the 
state. The requirement was not en- 
forced. Some shippers complied; 
others did not. The special Connecti- 
cut permit tag requirement has been 
abandoned. 

New Jersey: Several minor changes 
were made in the New Jersey plant 
inspection law, affecting in-state con- 
cerns. The state department of agri- 
culture was granted legislative author- 
ity to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with other states. In common with 
Massachusetts and Maryland, New 


By Richard P. White 


At the meeting of the National 
Plant Board, representing the 
state regulatory officials of the 
country, at St. Louis, October 
27, Dr. White recounted the 
changes in state regulations dur- 
ing the past year and suggested 
further modifications. The prog- 
ress made in the elimination of 
trade barriers is a tribute to the 
coperation of state officials and 


nurserymen. 





Jersey used this authority, although 
none of these states had levied fees 
of any kind on the nurserymen of 
other states. 


Suggested modifications: 


(1) Pertaining to registration, fil- 
ing or license fees: Two states in the 
Eastern Plant Board territory still re- 
quire this fee from out-of-state nurs- 


erymen, a fee which constitutes a dual’ 


tax on the interstate movement of 
nursery stock. They are Maine, $5, 
and West Virginia, $15. In the lat- 
ter case the fee is admitted to be 
for revenue-producing purposes, and 
since this revenue is admittedly used 
for the support of a state agency, 
it is clearly an unconstitutional levy. 
It is suggested that these states amend 
their state laws at their next legisla- 
tive session of 1943 to eliminate these 
fees and thus bring their require- 
ments into conformity with the other 
states of this territory. As an alter- 
native, their laws could be amended, 
giving authority to the state regula- 
tory officials to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with other states. 
Virginia has on its statute books 
a license fee of $10 applying to out- 
of-state concerns with agents operat- 
ing within the state. Modifications 
are proposed in 1942, this state being 
one of four meeting in the even years. 
(2) Pertaining to agent's fees: 
Three states of this territory, Maine, 
Virginia and West Virginia, require 
agents’ fees of $5, $1 and $1, re- 
spectively. Virginia is wrestling with 
this problem at the present, looking 
toward elimination of this require- 


ment in 1942 by legislative action. 
Virginia is to substitute, according 
to present plans, a requirement that 
all concerns employing agents in the 
state must submit a list of those agents, 
without fee requirement, before a 
permit to do business in the state is 
granted. To us, this seems a proper 
requirement and is a compromise be- 
tween those who believe a fee is 
necessary to obtain the list of agents 
from their principal, and others who 
object to payment of the fee. The 
state will obtain its list of agents, 
which it has a right to request, and 
this method of selling nursery stock 
will not be penalized. 

We believe this is the solution to 
the agents’ fee problem, and when 
agents’ fees appear in later discus 
sions in this paper, this is the solu- 
tion which we would propose and 
sponsor. 


Central Plant Board. 


North Dakota: Prior to 1941 North 
Dakota has required by law a surety 
bond of $500 from all out-of-state 
concerns doing business in that state 
and a fee of $10 per agent from 
firms employing agents in the state. 
These requirements were not being 
enforced and have now been elimi- 
nated through the agency of full 
reciprocity power granted to the di- 
rector of the North Dakota experi- 
ment station by the 1941 legislature. 
This authority extends to fees, bonds, 
special permit tags, special invoices, 
etc. Nurserymen residing in states 
availing themselves of this arrange- 
ment need only to file with the 
North Dakota authorities duplicate 
copy of their state-of-origin inspec- 
tion certificate, required by all states 
in the Central Plant Board territory. 


Suggested modifications: 


(1) Pertaining to filing registra- 
tion or license fees: (a) Mandatory 
fees: Only Kentucky and South 
Dakota still require fees from all out- 
of-state concerns doing business with- 
in the state, of $5 and $1, respec- 
tively. It is suggested that reci- 
procity authority be sought. (b) Fees 
required if agents employed: Indiana 
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and Michigan require fees of out-of- 
state concerns if those concerns em- 
ploy agents within the state. The 
Michigan fee of $15 is on a reciprocal 
basis. In lieu of these fees, which 
by their nature can result in little 
revenue, it is suggested that the pro- 
posed plan of Virginia be instituted. 

(2) Pertaining to agents’ fees: 
Kentucky, $5 per agent; Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, South Dakota and 
Nebraska, $1 per agent. See Virginia 
proposal. 

Southern Plant Board. 


Arkansas: There has been no 
change in the rules and regulations 
of this state, but Arkansas has en- 
tered into reciprocal arrangement, in 
so far as filing fees are concerned, 
with Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. 
The state also has indicated a willing- 
ness to enter into reciprocal negotia- 
tions with other states on the same 
complete basis now in effect between 
Arkansas and Missouri. 

Georgia: Modification of Georgia's 
law now permits reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other states on the matter 
of fees and special state tags. Nurs- 
erymen in those states qualifying for 
reciprocity with Georgia need no 
longer pay the filing fee of $5 or 
purchase special Georgia permit tags. 

Louisiana: Requirements for spe- 
cial Louisiana state permit tags and 
the filing of duplicate invoices with 
Louisiana authorities have been elimi- 
nated for out-of-state concerns. Du- 
plicate invoices still are required for 
in-state concerns. 

Mississippi: Requirements for spe- 
cial Mississippi state tags and the 
filing of duplicate invoices have been 
eliminated. 

Oklahoma: Partial reciprocity. 
States not levying fees on Oklahoma 
shippers will be allowed to do busi- 
ness in Oklahoma without payment of 
a filing or registration fee. States 
levying a fee of any amount on Okla- 
homa shippers will be charged a $10 
fee when nurserymen of such states 
ship into Oklahoma. This applies also 
to dealers’ fee. 

Texas: Reciprocal authority 
granted the commissioner of agricul- 
ture. Duplicate invoice requirement 
revoked. Texas, in its revised law, 
however, retained its requirement 
that a Texas permit tag, as well as 
the state-of-origin certificate, be at- 
tached to all incoming shipments of 
nursery stock. 


Suggested modifications: 


(1) Pertaining to special state per- 
mit tags: Still required by South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Texas 
and Arkansas (except Missouri). With 
the exception of Texas, these states 
do not require the state-of-origin cer- 
tificate on incoming shipments—only 
the state-of-destination permit tag. 
Texas requires both. Since the ma- 
jority of states require only a single 
certificate and that one the certificate 
from the state of origin, shippers 
would be saved expense of special 
state-of-destination permits and their 
application during a busy shipping 
season, if these states followed the 
practice of a majority of others in 
eliminating the special state-of-des- 
tination permit tag on incoming ship- 
ments and required only the state-of- 
origin certificate. At the present time 
thirty-five states require only the 
state-of-origin certificate on all in- 
coming shipments, eight require a 
special state-of-destination permit tag, 
two require both and three require 
neither. 

(2) Pertaining to duplicate in- 
voices: This requirement has been 
eliminated in three states in this ter- 
ritory this year and is still retained 
by two, South Carolina and Florida. 
This requirement is a most expensive 
and burdensome one to interstate 
shippers, retained now by only four 
states in the Union. None of the 
four require state-of-origin certifi- 
cates on incoming shipments. Three 
require special state permit tags and 
one depends entirely on destination 
inspection. Are the other forty-four 
states wrong in their attitude on the 
value of duplicate invoices? 

(3) Pertaining to agents’ fees: 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma retain an agents’ fee of $1 per 
agent. Suggest following the proposed 
Virginia plan. 


Western Plant Board. 


The situation in the Western Plant 
Board territory in regard to fees, 
bonds, special state tag requirements 
and duplicate invoices is the most 
varied, as between states, of any re- 
gion, and no changes or modifications 
in the requirements of these states 
pertaining to the above have come to 
my attention. 

Although no reports can be made 
on modifications in 1941 from this 
territory, we can offer some criticism, 
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in the form of suggested procedure, 
which we hope may be constructive. 


Suggested modifications: 

(1) In regard to state-of-origin cer- 
tificates: (a) Filing: Only five of the 
eleven states in this territory require 
out-of-state shippers to file a copy of 
their state-of-origin certificate, de- 
pending on special state-of-destination 
permit tags, duplicate invoices, border, 
post-office, terminal or destination in- 
spections and combinations of these. 
It would seem that a copy of the 
out-of-state nursery inspection cer- 
tificate on file in the destination state 
would mean something as to the prob- 
able pest condition of the stock orig- 
inating in the out-of-state nursery, 
and should be required. (b) Attach- 
ment to incoming shipments: Four 
states do not have this requirement; 
seven do. Again, it would seem that 
the presence of this state-of-origin 
certificate would mean something to 
the inspector if attached. It would 
certainly indicate an inspection by a 
state official and an origin from a 
certified concern. 

(2) Pertaining to registration, filing 
or license fees: These vary from noth- 
ing to $25, and only one state, Wash- 
ington, has reciprocal authority. It 
is suggested that (a) the six states 
with these fee requirements either 
eliminate them or seek reciprocal au- 
thority for dealing with other states. 

(3) In regard to bonds: The only 
two states in the Union still requir- 
ing surety bonds on all out-of-state 
concerns doing business within the 
state exist in this territory, Montana 
and Wyoming. Three other states 
in the Union maintain bond require- 
ments for special purposes, for which 
a justification might be successfully 
argued, conditions which, with one 
exception, rarely are met. Wyoming 
unsuccessfully attempted in its 1941 
legislature to amend its laws. It is 
suggested that these last two bond 
requirements be revoked at the earliest 
opportunity. 

(4) In regard to special state per- 
mit tags: It is suggested that Wyo- 
ming rescind its requirement for a 
special Wyoming permit tag and sub- 
stitute a requirement for the state- 
of-origin certificate to be attached to 
all incoming shipments, and that New 
Mexico, which requires both, rescind 
its special permit tag requirement. 

(5) In regard to duplicate in- 
voices: Washington and Wyoming 
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are the only two states in this ter- 
ritory with this requirement. See re- 
marks under Southern Plant Board 
territory. 

The changes of 1941 reported 
above indicate a definite trend on the 
part of state regulatory officials to 
eliminate those requirements and bur- 
dens on interstate movements of 
nursery stock, which can be elim- 
inated without jeopardizing their pest 
control procedures. Great strides 
have been made in eliminating from 
this picture the stigma of “trade bar- 
riers” which settled upon us. How- 
ever, the pot of gold has not yet been 
reached. We have not yet arrived 
at the end of the rainbow, and we 
have suggested what still remains 
ahead. 

Responsibilities. 

With this evident trend come added 
responsibilities to state regulatory ofh- 
cials and to interstate shippers of 
nursery stock. The state regulatory 
official, operating under reciprocal ar- 
rangements with his fellow officers of 
other states, has even a greater re- 
sponsibility to his fellow workers than 
ever before, to insure that the con- 
fidence placed in him has not been 
misplaced. He has also, as a state 
official, an added responsibility to the 
nurserymen in his state, to insure 
that they are given all help and ad- 
vice possible to enable them to pro- 
duce for shipment pest-free commodi- 
ties. 

The grower, on his part, must as- 
sume an added responsibility, too. 
Shippers have been complaining for 
many moons about many require- 
ments which have been imposed upon 
them. As aptly stated by a former 
chairman of this board, “It was not 
the plant quarantine officials who 
were howling, but the nurserymen, 
and the plant quarantine officials of- 
fered to assist with the view of help- 
ing the nurserymen.” They have 
helped, and it is this broad viewpoint 
which has resulted in the accomplish- 
ments of the past year. 

Realizing this, the grower has a 
responsibility to his regulatory official 
to codperate with him more closely 
than ever, to protect his favored po- 
sition with his fellow officials, as well 
as to protect his own reputable stand- 
ing in the trade. This is a partner- 
ship—and a closer and closer partner- 
ship—into which regulatory officials 
and the growers are entering. The 
responsibilities are divided. We look 


to this group for continued codpera- 
tion on these problems, and you have 
our assurance that we, in turn, stand 
ready to assist you with yours. 


PROPOSE GURNEY SALE. 


Creditors of the House of Gurney, 
Inc., Yankton, S. D., which filed a 
petition in bankruptcy September 16, 
were notified to meet October 30, at 
the office of Referee P. G. Honeg- 
ger, Sioux Falls, S. D., to take ac- 
tion on the report, filed October 17, 
by B. F. Lockwood, trustee, that he 
sold at private sale as a going con- 
cern all of the real and personal prop- 
erty of the bankrupt to Nancy W. 
Gurney for $10,000 in cash, subject 
to all encumbrances and liens, in- 
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of about $364.53 and taxes of about 
$760, the remainder to be distributed 
to the unsecured creditors, including 
the holders of debentures, leaving 
nothing for the class A or class B 
stockholders. The unsecured claims 
as scheduled by the bankrupt totaled 
$125,837.34. 


TALKING THINGS OVER. 


On any outing of nurserymen 
there will be seen little groups like 
that in the illustration on this page 
engaged in earnestly talking things 
over. This group was photographed 
at the Kansas nurserymen’s field day, 
at McPherson, reported in the Octo- 
ber 1 issue. Those engaged in the 
discussion are, from left to right, 





{ 
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Talking Things Over at Kansas Nurserymen’s Field Day. 


cluding taxes. Under the sales agree- 
ment, the trustee was to continue 
the operation of the bankrupt’s busi- 
ness and the net funds from such 
operation were to belong to Nancy 
W. Gurney to be applied on the 
purchase price. According to the trus- 
tee’s report, the property sold had 
been appraised at $161,588 and was 
encumbered by mortgage deeds, chat- 
tel mortgages, warehouse receipts and 
prepaid leases aggregating, with 
taxes, about $128,700 plus interest. 
The trustee reported that the bid of 
Nancy W. Gurney was the highest 
obtainable and recommended con- 
firmation. The referee stated that 
from the $10,000 proceeds of this 
sale, if confirmed, there would have 
to be paid, first, the costs of admin- 
istering the estate; next, labor claims 


Ralph Ricklefs, Kansas Landscape & 
Nursery Co., Salina; Ernest Worden, 
Wellington Nurseries & Greenhouse, 
Wellington; Fred C. Schnitzler, Hill- 
side Nursery, Wichita, B. H. West, 
Western Nurseries, Wichita, and 
Arthur E. Willis, Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa. 





FILING a voluntary. petition in 
bankruptcy, Edwin Talbot Wyatt, 
355 Columbus avenue, Valhalla, 
N. Y., landscape gardener, lists lia- 
bilities of $4,234 and assets of $4. 


SOUTHERN California nursery- 
men held an old-fashioned Halloween 
party at the nursery of Roy F. Wil- 
cox & Co., Montebello, Cal., Octo- 
ber 30. Costumes were worn, and 
much fun was provided. 
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Let’s Swap Ideas 


DIGGING EVERGREENS. 


If we nurserymen are to have a 
worth-while magazine like yours, I 
suppose it is up to us to send in an 
account of our better ideas occasion- 
ally. A method of moving larger 
evergreens (6-foot to 12-foot), which 
I have used for some years, I find 
saves time and topsoil in contrast to 
the usual solid ball method, by which 
one loses too much root system and 
has too much weight to lift. 


Near the trees to be dug I dig a 
rather small hole in the shape of half 
a ball. I spread a piece of thin bur- 
lap over this. Next I dig the ever- 
green bare root, being careful to dig 
far out and get all the roots it has. 
The tree is then lifted at once and 
placed in the sack. The roots, having 
been cut back a few years previously, 
are easily bent around in the hole so 
as to form a much smaller ball than 
the usual one. Moist topsoil is im- 
mediately thrown over the roots into 
the sack so that they will not be 
exposed over a minute or so. One 
man holds the tree erect and with 
one foot firmly tamps the soil as an- 
other man shovels it into the sack. 
Often the soil will not fall out of the 
center of the root mass if the tree 
is lifted carefully. The opposite cor- 
ners of the piece of burlap are next 
crossed and pulled as tightly as pos- 
sible, while the top half of the ball 
is whacked into shape and made 
firm. We use No. 5 box nails to pin 
the burlap tightly and neatly to- 
gether. Nails seem better and cheaper 
than twine or light rope. Of course, 
the trees should be replanted as 
quickly as possible, as well as exactly 
at their former depth, and kept well 
watered every two or three days. 


Trees can be dug thus in late 
March, when the soil is too muddy 
to make the usual solid ball, or when 
the soil is thoroughly dried and too 
crumbly to hold a soil ball, as in 
early August. Out of eighty-five 
Austrian pines from four to six feet 
high moved thus a few years ago, 
we did not lose a single tree. 

We generally root-prune and trans- 
plant all our evergreens here in the 
nursery every three years by this 
method (or bare root) and have ex- 
ceedingly small losses, but for lack 


Many readers have commented 
that they receive much more 
than their money's worth for 
the small subscription price of 
this magazine. Here is one who, 
by his offering in return, sug- 
gests something which may make 
the paper of even more value. 
If you feel the same, send in 
your ideas from which other 
nurserymen may profit. It may 
be a short item, a longer de- 
Make 


this page a clearing house for 


scription, or a picture. 


readers’ ideas. 





of a way to keep them watered, they 
take hold rather slowly and are set 
back for about two years, but they 
have then cheaply become first-class 
stock. W. H. K. 


CONNECTICUT NURSERIES. 


The number of Connecticut nurs- 
erymen who received inspection cer- 
tificates in 1940 was 376, a decrease 
of twenty-three from the preceding 
year, according to the report of the 
Connecticut state entomologist, re- 
cently received. Eleven new nurs- 
eries appeared in the list, and thirty- 
four discontinued business. The area 
of those receiving certificates in 1940 
was 4,859 acres, an increase of twenty- 
six acres over 1939. 


Almost half, or 182, of the nurs- 
eries were of one acre or less. Ninety- 
four contained from two to four 
acres; thirty-five, five to nine acres; 
forty-seven, ten to forty-nine acres, 
and nineteen, fifty acres or more, ac- 
cording to the report of M. P. Zappe, 
chief inspector. 





1939 CENSUS FIGURES. 


In the 1939 census, figures were 
obtained on the farm schedule re- 
garding horticultural specialties, in 
three categories, flowers and plants 
grown under glass, seeds and bulbs 
grown in the open, and products of 
nurseries. Figures released last month 
as to the production and sale of nurs- 
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ery products in 1939 include only the 
number of farms (nurserymen are 
farmers under some federal inter- 
pretations) reporting, area in acres 
and annual sales. 

In the special horticultural census 
of 1929 other figures were obtained. 
That census of ten years before 
showed 7,208 “producing nursery 
establishments” with a total acreage 
of 140,736 and total sales receipts of 
$63,117,515. 

While the number of those report- 
ing was about ten per cent higher in 
1939, the acreage was considerably 
less, due doubtless to more intensive 
cultivation after the boom era, and 
sales receipts were about one-half, a 
reflection of the low prices obtained 
for nursery products since the de- 
pression. 


The figures by states for 1939 are 
as follows: 





Farms Area 
re- in 
porting acres Sales 

Alabama .......... 84 2,135 $ 515,890 
I, Socines 34 92 73,209 
Arkansas ........ 78 953 175,774 
California ........ 750 4,174 3,567,347 
Colorado ........ 95 491 242,526 
Connecticut .... 163 2,561 998,101 
Delaware ......... 21 947 177,761 
Dist. of 

Columbia .... 4 11 26,265 
Florida ............. 469 2,682 1,114,447 
Georgia .......... 129 1,631 352,559 
| aaa 30 80 40,343 
IIE: cesewentanis 280 4,289 1,656,502 
Indiana ............ 185 1,280 607,741 
ete 143 2,575 1,317,121 
a pee 124 1,496 411,254 
Kentucky ........ 66 544 278,246 
Louisiana ........ 109 695 233,964 
Ss 39 111 50,221 
Maryland ........ 101 2,546 640,874 
Massachusetts .. 219 1,876 1,142,653 
Michigan ........ 316 2,394 970,9i1 
Minnesota ...... 155 3,087 826,543 
Mississippi ...... 77 743 181,063 
Missouri .......... 129 1,321 407,161 
Montana ........... 31 80 39,995 
Nebraska ........ 62 650 326,699 
Nevada ............ 3 7 4,604 
NewHampshire 35 171 73,493 
New Jersey ...... 299 3,379 1,556,627 
New Mexico.... 24 45 19,642 
New York........ 549 6,890 3,575,448 
North Carolina 143 1,433 365,245 
North Dakota... 23 318 71,908 
EE A 485 5,813 2,125,513 
Oklahoma ........ 123 1,906 461,849 
SOOUE sicticctcn 255 1,472 504,397 
Pennsylvania .. 445 4,694 1,495,581 
Rhode Island.... 30 410 211,717 
South Carolina 52 432 116,502 
South Dakota. 23 528 205,314 
Tennessee ........ 275 3,190 556,766 
TD. ‘acipiutictenientead 727 8,681 1,648,838 
SE 42 121 56,823 
Vermont .......... 13 96 43,560 
Virginia .......... 129 2,902 977,022 
Washington .... 284 867 417,399 
West Virginia. 28 134 50,160 
Wisconsin ........ 167 1,014 465,825 
Wyoming ........ 9 31 2,950 

TOE ask 8,056 83,978 $31,382,353 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


TREES THAT SURVIVED. 


To a plantsman it is a fascinating 
experience to visit the old colonial 
gardens of Maryland and tidewater 
Virginia and study them from a hor- 
ticultural point of view. Of course, it 
is only the most persistent plants and 
trees that survived the neglect fol- 
lowing the Civil war, the boxwood 
being the most notable. This dwarf 
boxwood was brought in colonial 
times from England, where it was 
used to edge walks and flower beds 
and where it was rarely allowed to 
grow more than six inches high or 
so; in fact, its slow growth, compact- 
ness and neat habit formed its chief 
value. 

I recall when a boy in England a 
periodical spring routine job was to 
dig up the box edging, chop off a 
good part of the roots and reset the 
line. This dwarf boxwood in the 
new world, left to itself for nearly a 
century, has grown into hedges to 
varying heights up to twenty feet or 
so, according to the particular type. 
One can almost trace the relationship 
of the different types of the boxwood 
from one plantation to another. 

In addition to the dwarf box used 
as edging, Buxus suffruticosa, there 
is often to be found a specimen or 
two of the tree box, Buxus arbores- 
cens, and a variegated variety of it, 
this up to the height of fifty feet 
or so. 

An old English yew, Taxus bac- 
cata, is occasionally met with, having 
persisted and attained noble propor- 
tions. Just recently we were called 
upon to transplant two noteworthy 
specimens of the Irish yew, Taxus 
baccata fastigiata, which were thirty- 
five feet high. Nurserymen who are 
familiar with this attractive plant in 
its juvenile form will be interested in 
its matured form. It is a plant that 
has class at any age. 

The holly is, of course, native, but 
to know really what the plant is like 
one has to see one of these old speci- 
mens, selected and planted about a 
century ago, carrying a full crop of 
berries. 

Among the deciduous trees that 


were brought from England and 
planted in the colonial gardens, the 
one that seems to have done the best 
is the English linden, Tilia europza, 
which is frequently met with, in 
noble proportions with huge but- 
tressed trunks and perfect tops. This 
particular tree seems to escape being 
broken by storms and lightning more 
than other kinds. 

Some time ago the writer had to 
report on the trees on an old estate 
on Wye island. In the vicinity of the 
mansion there were no trees worthy 
of note except twenty-five English 
lindens. One could almost read their 
history by their size, age and loca- 
tion. Evidently they were a bundle 
of twenty-five from some English 
nursery brought over in a sailing 
ship. Twelve of them were planted, 
properly spaced, six on each side of 
the grounds, forming a setting for 
the mansion. These are still all fine 
specimens of noble proportions. The 
other thirteen were evidently heeled 
in or planted a few feet apart in what 
was evidently the kitchen garden, but 
were never transplanted; so they now 
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form a group or grove growing as 
one, apparently as healthy, although 
not so large as those planted wider 
apart. BE. Hi. 





SHIPMAST LOCUST. 


Shipmast locust, Robinia Pseudo- 
Acacia rectissima, is to be grown in 
quantity on the school training 
grounds of the Deerfield Foresters, 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., of which the 
head is George Van Yahres. Two 
years trial showed that the young 
shipmast locust trees flourished there, 
and now it is planned to produce suffi- 
cient for a reforestation program. 
Because of the scarcity or absence 
of seeds, the shipmast locust is prop- 
agated only by means of root cut 
tings, top cuttings or sprouts. 

Trees of this variety, reported to 
have been introduced on Long Island 
in 1683 by Captain Sands, are said 
still to stand at Roslyn and Glen 
Cove. Reports of the remarkable 
durability of the wood have caused 
the federal government to take in- 
terest in its wider production. 


AS part of the public school system 
there, the San Francisco junior col- 
lege offers a 2-year course in floricul- 
ture and nursery practices for students 
who wish to prepare for employment. 
The course is now in its third year. 














Ancient Irish Yews at Accomac, Va. 
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Natorp’s Personnel Work 


While the talks on various forms 
of nurserymen’s advertising by Wil- 
liam A. Natorp before national and 
state associations have indicated how 
thoroughly he has tried the various 
media of sales promotion, a visit to 
his nurseries at Cincinnati, O., shows 
an equal alertness in other directions. 
Business is active even in midsummer, 
and he makes the statement that the 
four summer months equal in volume 
of business the two and one-half 
months of the spring season. He de- 
clares that almost all trees a nursery- 
man grows can be transplanted in 
hot weather, except flowering cherries 
and some poplars. He finds an extra 
transplanting in the field makes it 
more successful. 

By stabilizing the work the year 
around, he maintains a higher stand- 
ard of personnel than if many of the 
men were off at slack seasons. As he 
estimates that forty-five per cent of 
landscape work is labor, the efficiency 
of the men is highly important. He 
believes that their morale is supported 
by their uniforms, acquired after a 
year's employment, a house organ 
and employees’ parties, a bowling ses- 
sion in winter and a picnic in summer. 
A sign at the entrance of the nursery 
gives notice that it closes at 5:30 
p. m.—there is no evening or Sunday 
work. Vacations are given to the 
men. They may join in a plan for 
hospital care, but he has not found 
insurance policies attractive. 

At the home office a room has been 
fitted up with benches and tables, 
radio, magazines and a Coca-Cola 
cabinet, where the men may assemble 
on cold mornings, eat their lunch 
when not out on jobs and while away 
the time when rain might disperse 
them. It is called the pinochle room 
because that is the favorite card 
game. 

At headquarters, 4400 Reading 
road, is twelve acres, including the 
office, sales beds, storage houses, ga- 
rages, etc. In the grounds adjoining 
may be seen some fine specimens of 
less common plants, maintained. in 
excellent condition. The two out- 
lying nurseries are each of fifty acres 
and include a wide assortment of ever- 
green and deciduous trees and shrubs 
for the varied types of landscape 
planting the firm does. Notable is 


the quantity of young taxus plants 
lined out, eventually to take the place 
of the large stock of specimen sizes 
sold off in the past few years. Driving 
through the nurseries is made easy by 
the arrangement in square blocks, 
with the roads marked “Oak Lane,” 
“Spruce Lane” and the like. An addi- 
tion this summer was a lath house, 
built of snow fence wired to a pipe- 
frame structure, further aid to the 
propagation of less easily grown 
plants. Some stocks of perennials are 
grown, and trials of newer things are 
constantly made. To the sales ability 
of Mr. Natorp is coupled the close 
direction of Thomas E. Medlin— 
“Bert” to visiting nurserymen—whose 
capacity for detail is a byword. 





ROBERT A. GIBBS. 

When a group of nurserymen 
sought to form the Southern Califor- 
nia Nurserymen’s Association in re- 
cent months, leaving the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute as 
an organization to promote amateurs’ 
interest, they chose as chairman Rob- 
ert A, Gibbs, whose guidance augurs 
an aggressive and effective organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gibbs, who has been afhliated 
with the seed business for thirty years 
and is now head of his own organiza- 
tion, Winsel Gibbs Seed Co., Los 
Angeles, was born in that city. He 
is a member of the B.P.O.E. and 
also the International Footprinters’ 
Association. He recently enlarged 
his organization, combining _ store, 
office, warehouses and nursery. 











Robert A. Gibbs. 
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SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Ross R. Wolfe, president of 
Wolfe's Nursery, Stephenville, Tex., 
left October 9 for Arkansas and 
Tennessee to visit nurseries. Mr. 
Wolfe reports a good demand for 
fruit trees, especially peaches. 

John Rogers, who has been in 
charge of the shelter belt nursery for 
the United States Forest Service at 
Abilene, Kan., has resigned that posi- 
tion and gone to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., as landscape gardener. Mr. 
Rogers is the son of Tom Rogers, of 
the Winfield Nurseries, Winfield, 
Kan. 

Efforts are being made to establish 
an arboretum in Kansas. Several or- 
ganizations are codperating, includ- 
ing the Kansas Association of Nurs- 
erymen, the Kansas industrial devel- 
opment commission, the Association 
of Kansas Landscape Architects and 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Kan- 
sas. The proposed site is near Law- 
rence. The sponsoring organization 
would be the University of Kansas, 
which already owns the site under 
consideration, a partly wooded tract 
of over 500 acres. 

The United States Forest Service 
at Lincoln, Neb., received bids Octo- 
ber 20 from commercial nurserymen 
in Kansas and Nebraska on growing 
deciduous tree seedlings for planting 
in shelter belts. The Kansas bids 
called for 750,000 seedlings of six 
different species, viz., Osage orange, 
Chinese elm, American elm, Russian 
mulberry, black locust and honey 
locust. 





ALL stock of the Victory Nurs- 
ery, 13609 Victory boulevard, Van 
Nuys, Cal., is being sold. W. W. 
Cunningham, who has operated the 
business for six years, is discontinuing 
the nursery and is building a garden 
supply store. 


THE tenth in the series of talks 
over station WBZ-WBZA by mem- 
bers of Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association was given October 31 by 
Richard Wyman, of Framingham, 
Mass., on “Fruiting Trees and Shrubs 
for Birds and Color.” The Novem- 
ber talk, “Trees and Shrubs for Win- 
ter Effect,” will be given by Lester 
Needham, Springfield, Mass. The 
New England Radio News Service 
has invited the association to con- 
tinue the program of monthly talks 
in 1942. 


: 
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Scientific Approach to Plant Breeding 


Everyone who works with plants 
realizes that even within a variety 
there exists a considerable variation 
between sister plants. These varia- 
tions are subdivided by the scientist 
into modifications and true variations. 
Most plantsmen are thoroughly famil- 
iar with both, but the modifications 
are the ones that give the individual 
the most difficulty. The scientist terms 
as modifications those variations caused 
by the environment—soil, water, tem- 
perature, etc. He distinguishes varia- 
tions as those differences caused by 
heredity. Even here reservations fre- 
quently have to be made. As an ex- 
ample, the color of flower, while de- 
termined basically by heredity, is 
often greatly modified by environ- 
ment. A plant may bear red flowers, 
and may be pure for flower color, yet 
its seedlings may show very slight 
differences in shades of red as a result 
of low or high temperatures or because 
of varying pH in the soil. This effect 
of environment on a hereditary char- 
acter has been cited to show that even 
a geneticist has an appreciation of 
the complexity of explaining why 
plants can behave so extraordinarily. 


Scientists like to reduce things to a 
formula whenever possible, and while 
formule can be tiresome, they some- 
times express briefly what it may take 
many sentences to say. The layman 
should not be bothered with a lot of 
technical terms, but there are a few 
which should be known and under- 
stood by all plantsmen. When one 
looks at a plant of Azalea indica one 
sees something that has stems, leaves 
and flowers, if in season, and it is 
known at once it is an azalea because 
one knows what an azalea should look 
like and the plant in question fulfills 
all the known requirements. Geneti- 
cists have a single word which means 
all that, and the word is phenotype. 
Form, height, color of flowers, size and 
shape of leaves—all of these combined 
characters are what make the plant 
what it is, and this is all summed up 
in the word phenotype. The formula 
is: Phenotype = heredity + environ- 
ment, Every plantsman is thoroughly 
familiar with this, and he wishes that 


all his customers knew it as well. 


By Dr. S. L. Emsweller 


Glimpses of the scientific knowl- 
edge of natural causes for plant 
variations and of the effects of 
chemical stimulus, as aids in 
hybridizing, were given Mary- 
land nurserymen at their recent 
short course by the head, of or- 
namental plant investigations at 
the station of the federal bureau 
of plant industry at Beltsville, 
Md., reported here by J. J. 
Chisolm. 





To continue by a further analysis 
of the azalea in question: Suppose a 
cloth frame is put over it, and it sets 
seeds under this frame. Thus one is 
assured that all the seeds secured will 
be from its own pollen or that the 
plant will be self-pollinated. When a 
number of seedlings are grown from 
this azalea much more will be found 
out about this phenotype. It can now 
be seen whether it is pure for flower, 
color, form, shape and size. It can 
also be seen whether it is pure for leaf 
type and all of its many other char- 
acteristics. As a geneticist would say, 
he is finding out something about its 
genotype, or type of ancestry. Now, 
if this plant gives seedlings which all 
look exactly like the parent, or in 
other words all have the same pheno- 
type as the parent, it is said that the 
parent is pure for all its characters. If, 
however, a wide variation is obtained 
in the seedlings, it is known immedi- 
ately that the parent was a hybrid. 
Briefly then, the phenotype gives no 
clue whatever to the genotype, and the 
latter can only be determined by 
growing self-pollinated seedlings. 

I imagine you are wondering by 
now just what all this has to do with 
breeding new shrubs. Well, suppose 
you were to ask how I should start out 
on a shrub-breeding program. First of 
all, I should want to have the help of 
a good practical grower who knew the 
various varieties and types already in 
existence. In other words, he would 
be my phenotype man. Unfortunately, 
no one knows what the genotypes are; 
so we should both be even on that 
score. I should then try to self-polli- 
nate all these types and also make all 


cross combinations. You will say that 
this would certainly be a great under- 
taking, especially with some plant that 
had dozens and dozens of varieties and 
forms. In that case, we should only 
work on a portion at a time, but we 
should grow fairly large numbers, 
especially of each cross population. 
By large, I mean 200 to 500. The rea- 
son for this is that we may have only 
a few chances out of a hundred to 
get something superior, and we have 
no way of predicting just what com- 
bination of parents will give it. If we 
are fortunate, we may discover some 
particular two parents which will give 
a high percentage of worth-while off- 
spring, or we may even find that some 
variety yields high-quality seedlings 
when self-pollinated. All that I have 
been saying simply means that we do 
not know anything about the ancestry 
of most shrubs, and the shotgun 
breeding method I have just outlined 
is the only approach until we have 
accumulated many more facts. From 
one point of view anything that can- 
not be predicted is not scientific. We 
know, for instance, that 2 times 2 
always gives 4, and that certain in- 
gredients can be mixed and always 
produce the same thing. This is cer- 
tainly not true in shrub breeding, un- 
less there are some instances that have 
escaped me. 


Fortunately, there is another source 
of variations to draw from. These are 
the spontaneous mutants, or sports, 
that come, no man knows when or 
how, and from which many of our 
finest ornamental plants have arisen. 
In some instances it is known what 
has happened to produce the new 
mutant, but until recently it has not 
been possible to do much about it. For 
instance, there are om record cases 
where a plant suddenly produced a 
side shoot which bore larger leaves and 
flowers. Whenever possible, these new 
shoots have been propagated by cut- 
tings and introduced as a new variety. 
Probably many of our present-day va- 
rieties arose in this way. Sometimes 
the new shoot simply bore flowers of a 
new color or had some new leaf char- 
acter. In some of the instances in 
which larger flowers were produced, it 
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was shown that the chromosome num- 
ber of the new shoot was doubled. 

Recent work has revealed that sev- 
eral drugs are capable of inducing this 
chromosome doubling. The most ef- 
ficient of these is colchicine, which is 
derived from the fall-blooming crocus, 
Colchicum autumnale. 

The question may arise, “What are 
chromosomes and why does the 
doubling of their number usually re- 
sult in larger flowers?” Chromosomes 
are minute bodies in the nucleus of all 
living cells that transmit hereditary 
characteristics from parents to off- 
spring. In general, when the chromo- 
some number is doubled, the resulting 
plant is more vigorous, bears larger 
leaves and flowers, usually blooms 
later and, in many instances, does not 
grow so tall as the undoubled parent. 
There is a fertile field for investiga- 
tions along this line and one that may 
yield some fine new things. 

Some marigolds developed by Dr. 
and Mrs. Nebel, of the New York 
state agricultural station, Geneva, are 
an example of what already has been 
accomplished by the use of colchicine. 
The natural type was small-flowering 
plants with the normal chromosome 
number, while giant-flowered ones 
with blooms from six to eight inches in 
diameter had the chromosome number 
doubled. 

Results like the above cannot be ex- 
pected with all plant materials. Some 
double-flowered stocks were produced 
of twice the regular chromosome num- 
ber, and while they were larger- 
flowered, the increase was nothing like 
that attained with the marigolds. 

In applying colchicine, it must be 
realized that there is no generalized 
method or technique that can be used 
on all plants. It has been found neces- 
sary to vary the concentration of 
colchicine used and also the time of 
treatment. Plants in different stages 
of growth also require varying concen- 
trations. The drug is exceedingly 
poisonous and should be used only 
with the greatest of caution. In fact, 
its general use is being discouraged. It 
is particularly dangerous if there are 
cuts or abrasions on the hands of the 
operator, and great care must be exer- 
cised that none of the solution splashes 
in the eyes. 

Naphthaleneacetic acid has also 
been found to double the chromo 
somes, but it does not work so 
smoothly as colchicine. Other chem- 
icals in the alkaloid group are being 
tried. J. C. C. 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR, 


The following list of meetings the 
coming winter includes those whose 
dates are known to have been set. 

Secretaries of other state associa- 
tions are invited to send announce- 
ment of date and place, so that it 
may be included in the next issue. 


November 21, Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association, Roosevelt hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

December 9 and 10, Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Lowry hotel, 
St. Paul. 

January 6 to 8, Western Association of 
Nurserymen, Muehlebach hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

January 7 and 8, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 13 to 15, Illinois State Nursery- 
men's Association, Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 

January 21 and 22, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Antlers hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

January 27 and 28, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton. 

January 28 and 29, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Hayes, Jackson. 





TO MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The Western Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association will hold its 
fall meeting November 21 at 2 p. m., 
at the Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh. 
This will be an afternoon and eve- 
ning meeting. Dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p. m. The Blue room has 
been reserved for the meeting. An 
interesting program is being ar- 
ranged. 

Election of the officers for the com- 
ing year will be held. All members 
of the trade are invited. 

L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 





PLAN CHICAGO SHOW. 


Otto Clauss, of Clauss Bros., land- 
scape architects, Chicago, has been 
engaged to lay out the national flower 
show of the Society of American 
Florists, to be held at the Inter- 
national Amphitheater, Chicago, 
March 15 to 22, 1942. The large 


garden exhibits, from 600 to 1,000 


square feet, will not be included in 
the scheduled classes receiving 
awards, but arrangements will be 
made with nurserymen and florists 
to set up exhibits on a subsidy basis 
of 75 cents per square foot, allowing 
wide latitude for design and plants 
to be used. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


The winter meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen will 
be held January 27 and 28, at Tren- 
ton, during agricultural week. The 
date of the A. A. N. eastern regional 
meeting, to be held at Garden City, 
N. Y., will be set November 14, 
when a committee from the Long 
Island Association of Nurserymen 
will meet with Frank LaBar, A. A. N. 
executive committee member, and 
Charles Hess, chairman of the east- 
ern regional group. 

Nurserymen in New Jersey, as 
well as elsewhere on the north Atlan- 
tic seaboard, have been severely handi- 
capped by the dry weather. No rain 
fell during the month of September, 
when temperatures were high, and 
the light rains in October were fol- 
lowed by strong winds. Charles Hess, 
Mountain View, N. J., says: “There 
is no question that it has affected busi- 
ness a great deal. In general, our 
local men with landscape business have 
done rather well, but roadside mar- 
kets are complaining about poor busi- 
ness. This may be partly due to war 
conditions, although people are buy- 
ing nursery stock who did not do so 
before.” 

The dry weather is doubly a setback 
because it prevents work being done 
in the nurseries this autumn to alle- 
viate the spring rush. This is the 
more important now when labor con- 
ditions are unfavorable, the only help 
available being young boys and old 
men, the others being absorbed into 
the defense industries, of which New 
Jersey has a large share. 





NEW PLANT PATENT. 


The following plant patent was 
issued October 7, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 

No. 491. Carnation plant. John W. 
Steidle, Jr., St. Louis, Me new and 
distinct variety of carnation with qualities 
in combination, characterized particularly 
by its heavy growth; its unusually wide, 
dark foliage; its prolific production of 
shoots which make it capable of rapid 
reproduction; its consistency of large 
flower size even in warm weather; its pure 
white, evenly formed flowers, with intense 
cinnamon fragrance and remarkable last- 
ing qualities; its long bud which opens 
slowly and in a distinctive pinwheel for- 
mation, and the heavy substance of its 
flower petals. 
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Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens 


In the articles dealing with the 
selection of woody broad-leaved 
evergreens it has been necessary to 
limit the discussions pertaining to the 
uses of the plants selected and their 
adaptability to various environmental 
conditions. The following lists have 
been prepared as an aid to the use of 
these plants and to afford a source of 
information to which one may turn 
to find plants suitable for definite 
purposes. 

These lists are not intended to be 
all-inclusive. They include, in the 
judgment of the compiler, many of 
the best of the woody broad-leaved 
evergreens for the various conditions 
given and when used under Ohio 
conditions or in regions where en- 
vironmental conditions are similar. 
For the most part the choice is lim- 
ited to the selected plants in each 
size group. Where the plants in the 
secondary list are especially suitable 
for some purpose, or exhibit out- 
standing characteristics, they are in- 
cluded in these lists. The genera, 
species, varieties and forms omitted 
are usually not so suitable for gen- 
eral use, because of less effective 
habit of growth and foliage or more 
exacting cultural conditions or be- 
cause they are exceptionally rare in 
the trade. 

Preceding lists on habit of growth 
and culture appeared in the October 
15 issue. 


D. USE 


(1) Plants for sandy soils 
Group I 


Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 


Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Gaylussacia brachycera 
Hypericum calycinum 
Potentilla tridentata 
Vinca minor bowles 


Group 3 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
ee ay“ buxifolium 
Yucca filamentosa 

Group 4 
Euonymus kiautschovica (patens) 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 

Group 5 


Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa 
Tlex opaca 
Myrica cerifera 

Troup 7 
Quercus laurifolia (S) 
(2) Plants for wet soils 

Group 2 
Andromeda glaucophylla 
Rubus hispidus 

Group 3 
Chamedaphne calyculata 
Ledum groenlandicum compactum 

oup 4 
Ilex glabra 

Group 5 
Kalmia latifolia 
Rhododendron maximum 

Group 6 
Ilex opaca 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 


TOU 
Quercus laurifolia (S) 
(3) Plants for heavy clay soils 
Group 1 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Group 2 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Pachistima canbyi 
Vinca minor bowles 
Group 3 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Group 4 
Euvonymus kiautschovica (patens) 
Pyracantha coccinea reels oma 
Group 5 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
(4) Plants that are drought resistant 
Group I 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Potentilla tridentata 
Vinca minor bowles 
Group 3 
Berberis verruculosa 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Leiophyllum buxifolium 
Yucca filamentosa 
Group 4 
Berberis juliane 
Euonymus kiautschovica (patens) 
Ilex glabra 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
oup 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
Group 6 
Ilex opaca 
(5) Plants for congested city districts 
Group I 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Hedera helix and varieties 
Group 2 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Mahonia repens 
Pachistima canbyi 
Vinca minor bowles 


Group 3 
Berberis verruculosa 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Yucca filamentosa 
Group 4 
Berberis chenaulti 
Berberis juliane 
Berberis triacanthophora 
Euonymus kiautschovica (patens) 
Ilex glabra 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Buxus sempervirens arborescens 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Ilex crenata microphylla 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
Group 6 
Elzagnus pungens reflexa 
Ilex opaca 
Group 7 
Magnolia grandiflora 


(6) Plants for exposed lake front condi- 
tions 
Group | 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Pachistima canbyi 
Vinca minor bowles 
Group 3 
Daphne cneorum 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Group 4 
Ilex glabra 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Myrica cerifera pumila 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 
Ilex crenata microphylla 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Group 6 
Ilex opaca 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 
(7) Plants for shady conditions beneath 
trees and north side of buildings 
(a) Tolerate shade and wet soil condi- 
tions 
Group 2 
Rubus hispidus 
—- 3 
Kalmia latifolia myrtifolia 
Group 4 
Ilex glabra 
Group 5 
Kalmia latifolia 
Group 6 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 


(b) Tolerate shade and dry soil condi- 
tions 
Group I 


Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 

Group 2 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Vinca minor bowles 

Group 3 


Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
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Group 4 

Euonymus kiautschovica (patens) 

Ilex glabra 

Mahonia aquifolium 

Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 

Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 

bein rhytidophyllum 
Group 6 

Ilex opaca 


(c) Tolerate shade and normal soil con- 
ditions 


Note: Those in (a) and (b) are satisfac- 
tory under normal soil conditions. 
Group 1 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Hedera helix and varieties 
Group 2 
Hedera helix and varieties 
Mahonia repens 
Pachistima canbyi 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Group 3 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Pieris floribunda 
Rhododendron indicum (hybrids) 
Rhododendron obtusum amoenum coccinea 
Rhododendron obtusum japonicum 
Group 4 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Leucothoé catesbzi 
Pieris japonica 
Rhododendron carolinianum 
Rhododendron carolinianum album 
Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rhododendron hybrids 
Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Buxus sempervirens arborescens 
Ilex crenata microphylla 
Rhododendron maximum album 
Rhododendron maximum purpureum 
(8) Foundation plantings 
(a) Entrance plants 
(1) Globose, symmetrical types 
Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Buxus microphylla compacta 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Group 4 
Buxus sempervirens handsworthi 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Ilex glabra 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 


Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 


(II) Upright, symmetrical types 


Group 4 
Berberis juliane B.P.I. 
Group 5 
Ilex crenata microphylla 
Ilex crenata rotundifolia 
Group 6 
Ilex aquifolium pyramidalis compacta 
Ilex opaca (selected types) 
(b) Other than entrance plants 
Note: Vines and ground covers can be 
used successfully. 
(1) Beneath low porches or windows 
(below 3 feet) 


Group 3 
All plants in selected list 
Group 4 
Slow-growing types in selected list 
(II) Beneath medium-high 
or windows (3 to 6 feet) 
Use those in size Group 4 and slower- 
growing types in Group 5. For facing 
use those in Group 3. 


(9) Border plantings 
(a) Plants with excellent foliage - for 
background planting or for screen 
planting to hide objectionable views 
(1) Medium (6 to 9 feet), above the 
eye level 
Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Cotoneaster salicifolia Roasues 
Kalmia latifolia 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Rhododendron maximum album 
Rhododendron maximum purpureum 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
(II) Large (10 to 25 feet) 
Group 6 
Ilex opaca 
Ilex pedunculosa 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca) 
(b) Accent plants 
Selected plants in Groups 4, 5 and 6 
(10) Plants for refined lawn areas 
Practically all the plants in the selected 
lists for Groups 3, 4, 5 and 6 could be 
used in groups or as specimens for refined 
lawn areas. 


(11) Hedges 
(a) Low 
Group 2 


Calluna vulgaris 
Calluna vulgaris nana 
Teucrium chamedrys 
Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Buxus microphylla compacta 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Ilex crenata (Kingsville type) 
(b) High 
Group 4 
Berberis juliane 
Berberis triacanthophora 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Euonymus kiautschovica (patens) 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Ilex crenata latifolia 
Ilex crenata microphylla 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Group 6 
Ilex opaca 
Osmanthus ilicifolius (aquifolium) (S) 
(c) Shade enduring 
Group 3 
Buxus microphylla compacta 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 


Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 


Ilex crenata convexa 

Ilex crenata (Kingsville type) 
Group 4 

Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 

Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 

Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 

Ilex crenata microphylla 
Group 6 

Ilex opaca 


(12) Piants suitable for rock garden plant- 


ing 
Group 2 

Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 

Calluna vulgaris and varieties 

Cotoneaster dammeri radicans 

Erica carnea 

Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 

Gaulteria procumbens 

Gaylussacia brachycera 

Mitchella repens 

Pachistima canbyi 

Potentilla tridentata 

Sarcococca hookeriana humilis 

Vaccinium vitis-idza minus 
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Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Berberis verruculosa 
Buxus microphylla compacta 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Daphne cneorum 
Ilex crenata convexa 
Ilex crenata (Kingsville type) 
Leiophyllum buxifolium 
Rhododendron indicum (hybrids) 
Rhododendron obtusum amcenum coccinea 
Rhododendron obtusum japonicum 
Groups 4 and § 
Plants in these groups can be used as back- 
ground for the rock garden and occasion- 
ally therein. 
(13) Spreading plants for covering banks 
and rough places 
Group 2 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Bignonia capreolata 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Gaylussacia brachycera 
Hedera helix baltica 
Mahonia repens 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Potentilla tridentata 
Vinca minor bowles 
(14) Plants for growing in urns or tubs 
Group 2 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Hedera helix baltica 
Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum 
Pachistima canbyi 
Teucrium chamedrys 
oup 3 R 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Ilex crenata convexa 
oup 4 
Buxus sempervirens Lynn Haven 
Leucothoé catesbei 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 


Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
Group 6 

Ilex opaca 

(15) Plants for winter porch boxes 
Group 2 


Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) colorata 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 
Hedera helix baltica 
Pachistima canbyi 
Vinca minor bowles 
Group 3 
Berberis buxifolia pygmza 
Buxus sempervirens myrtifolia 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) carrierei 
Group 4 (Small plants) 
Berberis triacanthophora 
Leucothoé catesbzi 
Pyracantha coccinea pauciflora 
Group 5 (Small plants) 
Buxus sempervirens angustifolia 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa 
(16) Vines to cast light shade 
Group I 
Akebia quinata 
(17) Vines for climbing on walls or build- 
ings 
Group | 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) minima 
Euonymus fortunei (radicans) vegeta 
Hedera helix and varieties 


(18) Trees for street and lawn planting 


oup 7 
All plants in selected and secondary lists 
where hardy. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Azalea Kaempferi Carmen, Purple King, 
Ledifelia Alba, Lady Lilac and Resea 


Hybrids 
100 
BE Pans cunes ddakde $ 40.00 
BO TR. cocccucecsecedsessecece 50. 
Be GE ccoaneseccocceseeenses 60. 
BD. THR ccwoccowscescecsconces 75.00 
NE coh ee Sea 100.00 
Berberis Julianae 
BO 00° SS Gam. BB. Boccccvcsses 15.00 
a aD. ee Ee 2 Biamsctenees 25.00 
Buxus Suffruticosa (Dwarf Boxwood) 
S to 4 ima, B. Rucccccccccce 5.00 
© 2b @ Wiig TR Brecccessecen 10.00 
SG Ge 6 OA, Be Beececccescese 15.00 
Coonas Flesida (White Dogwood) 
“fs SS epee 25.00 
; to ‘ ft. B ft hehe pia piel 35.00 
©. OS B. Wis de. mveoteeeeesste 55.00 
Oe ae, OE Ms ckwe cd éce da 65.00 
Ph se ee eee 85.00 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 
Da scsnececencset)cadscneé 15.00 
Tex Crenata Convexa 
ye oe i ae 20.00 
S Gp B Wn Be Miceoncéscsces 25.00 
Tex Crenata Retundiielia 
SD GP ie Wk, Be Mbeaccccccce 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. B. + heesenst 40.00 
12 to 15 ins, B. & B........ 50.00 
Ilex Opaca (American Belly) 
2-yr., & to 10 ina, B. R.. 10.00 
Ilex Verticillata 
oe Oe Se een TR. Bicccccksoce 10.00 
ROD a ome “ge Seeeerseeennte 15.00 
Ligustrum Lucidum a= Nobile 
15 to 18 ins, B. & B......... 60.00 
18 to 24 ins., B. é B beenedees 75.00 


Ligustrum Ovallicliam (Calif. Privet) se 





3 to 3 £0... B. Bicccccccccece 5. 
3 to 4 ft., B g Veuee a6 oad Gea 7.00 
2 . & 40.00 
3 . & B.. 60.00 
4 . & B.. - 90.00 
5 . B&B 125.00 
6 Gd FT Be. We B Bc ciccccses 150.00 
Nandina Domestica 
2-yr. Seedlings ........++se5. 6.00 
23 te 26 tme., B. DB Buicccccces 30.00 
15 to 18 ins., B. & B......... 40.00 
18 to 24 ins. B. & B......... 50.00 
24 to 30 ins., B. & B........:; 60.00 
Osmanthus olium 
15 to 18 ins., B. & B......... 75.00 
Prices are F.O.B. Hampton, Va. Write 


for catalogue. 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Hampton, Virginia 














“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 Se. Elm St. _P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 











ABIES NORDMANNIANA. 


Most of the firs are slow-growing 
trees, requiring a cool, humid climate 
for satisfactory growth. Because of 
this fact, most of them do better in 
the east and at higher altitudes than 
they do in the midwest. They are not 
tolerant to dust and smoke and, con- 
sequently, are not adaptable to con- 
gested city areas. 

Abies nordmanniana, the Nord- 
mann fir, has been one of the best 
firs for specimen planting in Ohio. 
In other sections Abies veitchi and 
Abies cilicica have been’ rated as 
superior to the Nordmann fir. 

The Nordmann fir, native of Cau- 
casus, Asia Minor and Greece, de- 
velops into a large narrow pyramidal 
tree. It has dark green foliage, glossy 
above and with whitish bands be- 
neath. The buds are not resinous, 
differing in this respect from many 
of the other firs. Another point of 
identification is the fact that the 
needles of the middle rank point for- 
ward, densely covering the twig. 

It is best to use the Nordmann fir 
in partially protected situations, as it 
may suffer some winter injury when 
given full sun. Moist but well 
drained soils are to its liking. Propa- 
gation is from seeds. Its main use 
is as a specimen tree. At its best it 
makes a beautiful plant, holding its 
branches well to the ground. 

L. C. C. 





BURLAP CONTROLS. 


According to report from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the O. P. A. has 
been examining the possibility of re- 
vising the burlap ceiling schedule, 
but it is unlikely that Price Control 
Administrator Leon Henderson will 
announce any action until a study 
has been made of recent deliberations 
at Delhi, India. 

Rising quotations have forced ship- 
ment prices in the Calcutta market 
to a level higher than that permitted 
for spot sales by the O. P. A. As 
a result, American importers can only 


_pbtain supplies by paying more for 


goods than the government here will 
permit them to be sold for. 

Representatives of the Indian jute 
industry, the British government and 
the government of Bengal met re- 
cently at Delhi to discuss the pos- 
sibility of codperation with the United 
States for stabilization of burlap 
prices. 
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SEEDS 1941 Crop 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices f. o. b. New York. 


% Ib. 1 1b 
Ables balsamea ..........sss000. $ 50 $1.75 
CE. ccvendccddsccntcceuds 1.25 4.50 
Acer dasycarpum ........5sse05. 25 .70 
 BABGRER co ccccccccccsecccnce 45 1.50 
 SURTUM .nccccccccecvecsence 45 1.50 
FBeculus octandra ........ceecees sees 25 
Aleurites fordi, Tung-oil Tree.... .25 70 
Almus maritima .........s+-6ss+5. 50 1.75 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 4d.b..... 45 1.50 
tricuspidata, ¢.8. .........+. 55 1.85 
Araucaria excelsa, per 100 seeds, 
$2.00; per 1000 seeds, $15.00. 
Aristolochia tomentosa .......... ° 1.85 
Aronia arbutifolia, d.b............ 35 1.25 


Azalea calendulacea, c.s., % oz., 90c 
kaempferi, c.s., % o2z., $1.00 
mollis, c.s., per oz., 
poukhanensis, c.s., 4% oz., $1.00 




















“ gchlippenbachi,c.s., 4 oz., $1.00 
Berberis thunbergi, c.8.......+++. -70 2.50 
“ atropurpurea, c.s. 4.40 16.00 
Betula nigra, C.S.......++... . 0 1.95 
pe Ay floridus ........ .. 80 1.65 
Caragana arborescens ..........-+ 25 80 
Casuarina cunninghamiana ...... 2.75 10.00 
stricta, per oz., $1.25 
Ceanothus americanus .........++ 55 1.85 
Celastrus scandens, c.8.........++- 2.75 
Cereis canadensis .........0.0555 30 895 
Chionanthus virginica, c.s........ 45 1.50 
Cladrastig lutea ..... 16... cceenes 65 2.25 
Clematis paniculata, c.s.......... 85 3.00 
Cornus alba sibirica, d.b.......... -70 2.50 
alternifolia, d.b. .. 0 1,80 
“ florida, c.s., washed. oo. ae 95 
© BT, GO ccoccccscceccscvcs 80 2.75 
Corylus avellana ..........ss+5.: 25 .65 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, c.s...... 1.80 6.50 
Crateegus coccinea, ¢.8..........++ 45 1.50 
Cupressus arizonica ...........+. 90 3.25 
SS 4.0.35 06<b cbecnddeatnen 90 3.25 
© PQRBOTOORTBR 2c ccccccccescecs 85 3.00 
CeyQes SOODATEUS 2. cc cccccccccess 85 3.00 
Diospyros virginiana ............ é -70 
Elveagnus angustifolia, d.b........ 25 .5O 
SEMOMAGR, GB. coccesccccsses 35 1.25 
Epigwa repens, per vx oz., $1.25 
Eucalyptus rostrata ............. 1.80 6.50 
Fraxinus americana ............. e<e 45 
BRMOCOTRER ac ccccccccccesece ‘a -25 
Quadrangulata .........66.. 45 1.50 
 GVORMCIMR ccccccccceseccccecs A 3.10 
Hamamelis vernalis ............. 1.35 4.75 
Hicoria cordiformis ............. nin -25 
Keelreuteria paniculata .......... 65 2.25 
Larix leptolepis ......... vendiadthe 1.95 7.00 
M fia acuminata, c.5.......... 45 1.60 
“ fraseri, c.s. : 4.50 
“ glauca, c.s. 2.00 
grandiflora ° 1.75 
“ goulangeana, ¢.8. .........++ 1.65 6.00 
© FREES Socccccedevesnavees 45 1.60 
Morus Ge Qlie oo cccevéspctssces 65 2.25 
“ tatarica, ©.8.........5. 45 1.60 
Nyeee aquatica ......cscccccceces 40 1.40 
Parkinsonia aculeata, c.s......... 85 3.00 
Paulownia tomentosa ............ -70 2.50 
Photinia serrulata, d.b........... 1.05 3.75 
Picea glauca albertiana, 
Black Hills Spruce........ 2.10 7.50 
nx pungens (Colo.) .. -» 125 4.50 
» glauca 6.00 
“ gitchensis ......... 3.50 
Pinus albicaulis ..........+..+++. 7.50 
FRIES * co coceceseccosess 80 3.25 
¢ MMUPTORER ccc ccccccccccccese 90 3.25 
 GRUFFRFERA .ccccccccccccess 1.40 5.00 
-” ponderosa (Gane) cccccccess 35 1.25 
” Wash.) ........ 35 1.25 
©  GFORIBOTR. cccccccsececcccsces 2.20 8.00 
SERIE ccccccccesccecesccoses 65 2.25 
strobus ........ 50 1.75 
Pistacia chinensis ... 65 2.25 
Piatanus orientalis .. ° 25 .75 
Prunus avium, C.5...........660+5 35 1.10 
Ge, GM cocnssacceses ‘ 1.10 
“ gserotina, an oe vecedeseccess 35 1.25 
* GROER, GLB. cocescveccceses 45 1.60 
Pseudotsuga x ae glauca 
CD” cad0beyeccnsesecodss 1.00 3.50 
wee med Eee eee 85 3.50 
Rhododendron cunninghami, c.s. 
per x oz., $1.00 
hybrids mixed, c.s., % oz., $2.00 
maximum, c.s., per oz., $1.10 
* ponticum,c.s., per % oz., 1.10 . om 
Rhodotypos kerrioides ........... : _ 
Robinia pseudoacacia ........... 25 .35 
Rosa arkansana, 4.b ° 1.75 
i = (aia ! ree 3.25 
* FUBOER, GO ccccccccccesecss 3.00 
Sambucus pubens, c.s., -, $0. 
Sequoia DS. J csaduceanecneade 8.50 
sempervirens ....-+seeeeces 3.50 
Styrax americana ............++:. 1.75 
Swietenla mahogani 6.00 
Taxodium distichum .. 1.10 
Thuja orientalis ....... 3.50 
Viburnum lantana, ° 1.60 
“ rhytidophylium, c.s. .......- -70 2.50 
Wisteria sinensis, blue........... 45 1.50 
- WEIR - cvcosece 85 3.00 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Charlie Chestnut 








“For the love of Mike, Chas., quit 
monkeying around with that nitwit 
dog,” Emil snorted at me. “If you 
would only put as much effort into 
the nursery business as you waste 
trying to learn that old hound tricks, 
you would be worth your wages.” 

If the members knew Emil like I 
do, they would know that an out- 
burst like that from Emil dont mean 
nothing. After three solid days of 
rain Emil was getting into one of his 
fussy moods. He was just looking for 
something to start an argument. It 
always makes him mad when he cant 
think of anything for me to do on 
rainy days. Since I made a deal with 
him to work by the week instead of 
by the day he gets on the war path 
after about one day of killing time. 
We was sitting there in the office one 
morning last May, Emil was reading 
some farm papers and I was teaching 
my dog, Butch, a few tricks. 

“One time I seen a dog in a show 
that could balance a milk bottle on 
his nose, Emil. All you got to do is 
have patience and keep at it,” I says. 

“Chas., I am going to go to work 
and put you up there in the attic 
and sort out all the stuff up there. 
Its bad to have all that stuff there in 
case. it should catch fire and burn 
the office down.” He sat there gazing 
up at the trap door in the ceiling. 
There is an accumulation of junk 
and old records up there covered 
with dust and eaten up by the mice 
that dont amount to a hoot, any of it. 

“Maybe if I started Butch off with 
a pop bottle, he would catch on how 
to balance that and then he could 
work up to milk bottles later,” I says 
to Emil. “They had a dog at the 
carnival one time in Lake Park that 
could tell the time of day, Emil. 
I might take a notion to learn my 
dog that trick.” 

Emil was reading the Rural New 
Yorker again, so he didnt pay any 
attention. I could see he was read- 
ing up on how to make money rais- 
ing turkeys. I was expecting him to 
go off on a wild idea on a turkey 
ranch, but I guess he wasnt in the 
mood as he didnt say anything, but 
turned over the page to an article on 
how to make jelly. 

“There was a beagle hound a fel- 


Rainy Days Are for Office Work 


low had down to the garage last 
winter that had a good trick, Emil. 
That dog could go to work and turn 
a summersault end over end. Never 
seen it done before. That dog picked 
it up himself the man said.” 

“Here Butch, lets see if you can 
turn a summersault,” I says to the 
dog and I started to give him a few 
ideas to start on. That trick didnt 
turn out good. I forgot to tell the 
members that my dog is a big red 
setter, just a little smaller than a 
shetland pony. First time over and 
he upset the cuspidor right by Emil’s 
chair. 

“Get that clumsy ox out of here, 
Chas., before I crown him with a 
chair. Get this mess cleaned up Chas. 
This here is supposed to be a office 
and not no circus ring.” 

“That garboon was overdue for 
emptying anyway, Emil,” I says, 
“there aint no harm done that a little 
hand work with the mop wouldnt 
fix up.” 

“While you are at it Chas. you 
might as well go ahead and mop the 
whole office, you aint mopped out 
since last summer. It wouldnt do no 
harm to wash the windows too, then 
we can see whats going on in the 
outside world.” 

“What about that pile of hunting 
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boots and rubbers and junk there 
behind the door? Shall I throw that 
all out or shall I work around it, 
Emil?” I says. “And how about them 
trade papers and catalogs there beside 
the desk, shall I throw them out or 
are you saving them for the Salva- 
tion Army,” I says. 

Emil roused up from his chair and 
went over to the pile of winter 
clothes partly thrown on a chair, but 
mostly on the floor. 

He picked up a pair of felt boots 
and held them up to the light. 
“Chas., Chas., look here. Look what 
that half wit dog done. He chewed 
a hole right thru one of my best felt 
boots. Look, he ruined it.” 

“Take it easy, Emil,” I says. “If 
the dog chewed it, he only done his 
duty as he seen it. Probably he 
thought it was a rat’s nest. Anyway 
them felt boots is so old they have 
turned white with old age. I'll bet 
them boots is 15 years old. Look here 
at the label Emil. Pat. Aug. 12, 1916. 
I think Butch done you a favor. 
Only he should have chewed both of 
them.” With that remark I went 
over to the greenhouse to get a pail 
and the mop. 

When I got back, there was Emil 
dusting off all the old junk in that 
pile. He come up with his coon skin 
cap, all covered with dust and 
wadded up in a ball. “Well look 
here Chas.,” he says, “here is my 
rabbit hunting cap. I thought some- 
body had stole it sure. I couldnt find 
it all winter. Lets see, I remember 





JUNIPERUS 


PLATTE RIVER TYPE 
RED CEDAR 
TWO-YEAR TWICE TRANSPLANTED 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
FREE PACKING. CASH PLEASE. 








Platte Kiver %-Yr. Transplants 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES, 


VIRGINIANA 


Per 100 Per 500 
9 to 12 inches .......- $12.00 $50.00 
12 to 18 inches ....... 14.00 60.00 
18 to 24 inches ....... 16.00 70.00 
3 to 6-inch one-year 
seedlings from beds.... 4.00 16.50 
NOW! 
. 
You can grow your 


Red Cedar in ONE 
YEAR from seed. 


Our CLEANED AND 
TREATED Platte 
River Red Cedar 
Seed will germinate 
spring of 1942 if 
planted this fall ac- 
cording to directions 
which we _ furnish 
with all orders for 
seed. Prices: \% Ib., 
$1.80. % Ib., $3.40. 
1 Ib. $6.25 PRE- 
PAID. Seed will av- 
erage about 20,000 
seeds per pound. 


ORDER EARLY 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 


LILACS. The best 


choice varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


collection of 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 
LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 


standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
Ask for catalogue 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 


Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS l 




















PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 





Write for Special Quotations, 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








having it Thanksgiving Day but I 
never seen it after that.” He stood 
there with the hat in his hand trying 
to remember how it got there behind 
the door. 

“Chas.,” he says, “Its that dam dog 
again. I'll bet he took it and dragged 
it there. I dont know how I put up 
with that hound raising the devil 
with everything around here.” 

“Well you know how a dog's in- 
stinct is, Emil. Maybe he thought it 
was a dead woodchuck and ought 
to be buried. Maybe he thought it 
would come in handy fer a rainy 
day. You know how dogs bury stuff, 
Emil.” 

“Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to bury that big red 
brute himself. He aint no good for 
anything except to balance a pop 
bottle on his nose and what earthly 
good is that?” 


“Butch is as fine a watch dog as’ 


you ever seen in your life, Emil. 
Remember the time he chased that 
tramp out of the horse barn? You 
said yourself he done a good job that 
time,” I says. 

“Yes, but dont forget how he 
chased Mr. Morse off the place last 
summer when Mr. Morse come up 
here special to get me to trim his 
elms. What about that time? Chas- 
ing customers away! The trouble is, 
he dont know the tramps from the 
customers. Honestly Chas. I dont 
know how I put up with it.” 

I started to mop over by the back 
door. “What about these two spades 
with broken handles here, Emil? 
Whats the use of saving them? They 
been here since last fall.” 


“Leave them right there, Chas. 
I'm just waiting for that salesman 
to show up. When I bought them 
spades he told me them spades 
couldnt be broken. Never heard of 
one breaking in his life he said. I'm 
just waiting for him to show up.” 

“Dont worry he wont ever show 
up. They placed the account for 
collection and probably wont never 
figure to get stuck again. Out they 
go,” I says. 

I worked on over toward the file 
in the corner. “Give me a hand here 
Emil while I move out this file,” 
I says. Emil give a couple of groans 
and out she come. A whole double 
armful of stuff spilled out on the 
floor, stuff that had fallen down be- 
hind during the past five or six 
years. I shook the dirt off a few 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 
Ready for delivery about May 1, 1942 
For southern or far western orders, stock 


can be shipped late February or early 
March. 





You can save 10% on the price of your 
grafts, if you will place your order before 
January 1, 1942. Bay orders are a help 
to us in making up our propagating list, 
and we are giving you the benefit of this 
by allowing this special discount. 


10 100 
Acer palmatum atropurpure- 
ee es $3.00 $27.50 
Acer dissectum atropurp’um 3.00 27.50 
Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... 4.00 35.00 
paris obtusa 
| eee 3.00 27.50 
Cornus floride alba plena...... 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida pendula.......... 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida rubra.............. 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica pendula.......... 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii.......... 3.00 27.50 
Tlex opaca femina.................. 3 27.50 
Ilex opaca Howardii.............. 3 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca 3 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris viridis 3. 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis neabori- 





SIL, svciicastaenieniiainaiinenianaion 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 


Juniperus scopulorum glauca 
Juniperus squamata .............. 
Juniperus squamata argenteo- 

NI cia cnenbiinininaincihen 
squamata Meyeri.... 


ww 


www 





virginiana Burkii. 27.50 
virginiana Canertii 27.50 
virg. elegantissima 27.50 
virginiana uca 27.50 


virginiana Keteleeri 
virginiana Kosteri 
chien Died 
virginiana pendula 
virg. P 
virg. pyramidiformis 
Sabina Von Ehron 





Alexandrina ........ 32.50 
Magnolia Halleana stellata. 32.50 
Magnolia Lennei .................. 37.50 
Magnolia Soulangeana .......... 32.50 


SESESESUSESEESESSEESES EEE EE BEES 
s 


Quercus Robur fastigiata...... 


eccctentatiennaguiahalaaditieanl 2.50 22.50 
Thee =A elegantissima ........ 2.50 22.50 
Thuja. oc. lutea,Geo. Peabody 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis lutea, 

OF 5 Rae 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis nigra Stent 2.50 22.50 
Thuja oc. Rosenthalii .......... 2.50 22.50 
Thuja occidentalis Wareana 

0S Qs aes 2.50 22.50 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana.. 2.25 20.00 
Thuja orientalis conspicua.... 2.25 20.00 
Thuja orientalis elegantissima 2.25 20.00 

‘axus media Brownii............ 3.00 27.50 
Taxus media Hatfieldii.......... 3.00 27.50 
Tsuga canadensis pendula... 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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things. “Look here Emil, here is a 
letter from the Ill. Nurs. Assn. Never 
been opened. Lets see what it is.” 
We opened it and I read it to Emil. 
“Dear Emil,” it read. “You have 
been appointed a delegate to the 
National Convention this summer in 
Portland. Please send your reply 
promptly if you will accept the ap- 
pointment.” 

“Holy mackerel, Chas., they did 
write the letter after all. When they 
told me about that afterward I 
thought they was only giving me the 
run around. What do you know 
about that, Chas., I could have gone 
to Portland if that letter hadnt been 
lost. Lets see what else there is here 
Chas.” 

He started kicking around in the 
rubbish. “Hey, quit stirring up the 
dust Emil,” I says, “There wont 
nothing get away except a few spid- 
ers.” 

“Heres that order from Mrs. 
Brewster, Emil. The one for the 
Lombardys that she finally bought 
from Jake. She said she mailed an 
order but you never believed her.” 

Emil give a look out of the corner 
of his eye at Butch. Butch was 
stretched out snoring on the floor. 
“Listen Emil”, I says, “if you are 
trying to suggest that Butch done 
that you are crazy in the head. Thats 
one thing he dont do. He dont 
monkey with letters. Probably you 
laid them letters there yourself and 
the wind blew them down in back of 
the file.” 

“You better leave the files out from 
the wall a couple of feet, Chas. We 
have enough trouble without hiding 
the mail besides.” 

“Heres that old garbage burner of 
yours Emil, the one with the silver 
band around the bowl. Looks like it 
would be good for a few more 
rounds.” Emil grabbed it and went 
over to his desk to clean up that old 
pipe. In a few minutes he had it 
going with a full load of cigar clip- 
pings. 

“Chas.,” he says, “this here was 
always my favorite pipe. I aint seen 
it for at least three years. Look 
around some more there Chas. 
Maybe you can run onto that stillson 
wrench we lost last spring.” 

“No, thats about all there is to this 
cache, Emil, except some old catalogs 
and a couple of bills,” I says. 

“What about this old book case 
here Emil? There aint nothing in it 
that amounts to a dam. Look it here 


Emil, just a lot of old books and 
bulletins that is out of date and most 
of it no good in the first place. Why 
not throw the whole thing out, 
Emil?” 

“There you go again Chas., talking 
about throwing stuff out again. 
Thats my library. Every nursery has 
a library. Some of them books is 
good reference books.” 

I pulled out a few books and read 
over the titles. “What will you ever 
do with this one Emil? Proceedings 
of the Prairie State Horticultural 
Soc. 1897. Its all full of reports of 
the number of apples harvested in 
Calhoun County for the period be- 
ginning 1870. Here is a snappy re- 
port on how to dig a cellar to store 
pears and how to tie up rhubarb for 
the market. 

“Then here is a government bul- 
letin on how to make a farm woodlot 
of catalpa. That racket died out 40 
years ago Emil. Aint no use to save 
that.” He didnt say anything so I 
threw it into the woodbox. 

I sat down in the chair, lit my pipe 
and started in to go over the book 
case. It looked to me like a soft job 
for a couple of hours. “Botany of the 
Ocean Depths.” “Emil where in hell 
did this come from. Thats a far cry 
from the nursery business here in 
Riverbend.” “Merry Christmas from 
Uncle Julius,” it says. 

“Lets see that book Chas. I re- 
member Mrs. Brewster gave me that 
after Henry died. She said I ought 
to have it as I was a botanist. Might 
as well throw it out Chas. I aint 
likely to be prowling around the bot- 
tom of the ocean.” 

“Here’s a snappy number Emil. 
“Flora of the Mispa Mountains” by 
Prof. Asparin. The pages aint never 
been cut and its older than I am. 
What about this govt. bulletin on 
“Common Diseases of Mules”. We 
aint got a mule on the place and 
never will.” 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


“Dont throw that out Chas. I 
might take a notion to get a team of 
mules. One of the members from 
Texas told me at the convention that 
mules has got horses beat 4 ways for 
working in the nursery. Only thing 
he says was to get a good mule driver. 
Cant everybody drive a mule, he 
claimed. Nobody born north of the 
Mason-Dixon line has got a vocabu- 
lary that will make a mule operate. 
Save that bulletin, Chas. I might get 
a chance to make a trade for a mule.” 

“Here is an important paper on 
how to thin out a forest of Loblolly 
Pine. Better save that Emil. Maybe 
we can get some ideas on how to 
work over that block of Scotch Pine, 
there by the railroad track, so we can 
put in a saw mill sometime.” 


Emil was losing interest in the 
books, so I just tossed most of what 
there was into the wood box and 
left a half dozen, just so we could 
say we had a library. “I got a good 
notion to write up a article for the 
paper on “Glimpses into the Nursery- 
mens Library” or something like that. 
There ought to be some good point- 
ers for the members, if I would go 
to work on it.” 

“Cut out the idle talk Chas. and 
get on with the mopping,” says Emil. 
“Get that cuspidor cleaned out be- 
fore some customer comes in.” 

“Aint we going to go over that 
pile of magazines there in the corner 
Emil?” I says. “Cant tell what might 
turn up there. We aint run onto that 
cross cut saw any place yet.” 

But Emil was gone. Rain or no 
rain, out he went. I guess Emil just 
aint cut out for office work. He’s 
the outdoor type. 





THE sixteenth annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Federation of Shade 
Tree Commissions will be held at the 
Roger Smith hotel, New Brunswick, 
November 17. 





We Offer 


list now ready. 








for immediate or later shipment our usual line of 


Forest and Shade Trees, Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, 


Hedge Plants in lining-out and finished stock. 
Hardwood Cuttings, Tree, Shrub and Vine Seeds, assorted varieties. 


Send your want list for quotations and ask for our fall wholesale trade 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 
McMinnville, Tenn. 
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Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


SEEDLINGS 


We have some very nice, well grown 
nursery seedlings in Flowering Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs listed in our new 
wholesale catalogue that is just out. 
Prices are as follows. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Mimosa Tree, pink-flowering 
Per 100 Per 1000 
4.00 $30. 


6 OD. BD Betis Gs cc ccnceces x 00 
12 to 18 ina., B...... 220s 5.00 40.00 
ey fe eee 50.00 
Cercis canadensis, redbud 

OOP Be aie Bcc ccikcucns d 8.60 
Oe Oe Be Ss Dicccedicves 1.25 10.00 
18 to 24 ins., S........... 1.50 12.00 
Cornus florida, white-flowering dogwood 

S OO BS Wits Bec cc ccscccs . 15.00 
BS OD BO Bg Bec cccccsces 2.50 20.00 
te Tn Diss cencnd oe 00 25.00 
Chionanthus virginica, white fringe 

6 OO BB Me. Bo. cccccces 8. 60.00 
Se UP Be Big Bee scckonvces 10.00 80.00 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Cydonia japonica, flowering quince 
See Wiis Goaccneecksa 1.25 10.00 


OP Be Sie Bs a ccccccees 1.50 12.50 
Se Ob Oe Wis Bee rcecebece 2.00 15.00 
Hypericum, yellow flower 

CO Be On Be cvcccccueés -25 10.00 
BP OD Be Pits Di ccccscosss 2.00 15.00 
18 to 24 ing., 8........6. 2.50 20.00 


All stock sold F.O.B. McMinnville, Tenn., 
boxing and packing at cost. 

For prices on other nursery 
stock write to us. 









NURSERY COMPANY 





a ae 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 








See our prices on 


BARBERRY 


on back cover Sept. 15 issue 
and on choice 


EVERGREENS 


on back cover Aug. 15 issue 


Quantity production, 300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 
Extra-heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet apart in nursery rows. 

AMERICAN HOLLY 


Propagated from hardy Massachusetts stock se- 
lected for berries and foliage, 1-year 

plants in 4-inch pots, outside frames. Also large 
specimen plants. 


Peekskill Nursery pOeitmN°y. 
(3 miles east of Peekskill on Route 202) 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 
ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








GRAPEVINES, GOOSEBERRIES 
CURRANTS and BERRY PLANTS 


Growing for the wholesale trade since 1890. 
The quality of our plants will please your most 
critical customers. Get our attractive quotations 
before placing your order. 


THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. Y. 











REVISE REGULATIONS. 


The sixth revision of B. E. P. Q. 
386, effective October 10, adds to 
the list of articles exempted from 
certification requirements under the 
federal gypsy moth and brown-tail 
moth quarantine regulations. The 
chief items added are cuttings and 
branches of boxwood, eucalyptus and 
California pepper tree for ornamental 
use, and cuttings of greenhouse-grown 
woody plants when so labeled. 


Revision of B. E. P. Q. 496 com- 
prises seven mimeographed pages con- 
taining suggestions for construction 
of plunging and growing beds and 
their maintenance under beetle-free 
conditions in accordance with regula- 
tions of the white-fringed beetle 
quarantine. 





PRICE CONSPIRACY. 


The federal trade commission an- 
nounced that it had ordered the 
Power & Gang Mower Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, and six 
corporations “to cease and desist from 
a price maintenance combination or 
conspiracy held to be in restraint of 
trade.” 

The commission named as respond- 
ent companies Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; Jacobsen 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.; Moto-Mower 
Co., Detroit; Toro Mfg. Corp., Min- 
neapolis; Ideal Power Lawn Mower 
Co., Lansing, Mich., and Eclipse 
Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, IIl. 


THE street address of the Hyatts- 
ville Nursery Co. is now 5601 Forti- 
eth avenue, Hyattsville, Md., instead 
of 28 Oakwood road, because all of 
the streets in that city have been re- 
named. 


THE firm of Coles-Righter Co., 
landscape engineers and contractors, 
298 South Easton road, Glenside, Pa., 
has been formed by O. Hammond 
Coles, a graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege who spent some time at Cornell 
University taking up landscape work, 
and C. Arthur Righter, a graduate 
landscape architect of Pennsylvania 
State College. Both men were con- 
nected with a large landscape firm in 
the state for the past ten or twelve 
years. They also operate Laurel 
Crest Nurseries, Woodstown, N. J., 
and Scotch Acres Nursery, Mullica 
Hill, N. J. 
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Our “Professional” Pruners surpass im- 
ported models of this construction. Made 
to exacting specifications by the oldest, 
largest maker of pruners, these two types 
are meeting with increasing favor by 
nurserymen throughout the country. 







No. 528 Long Handled 
Pruner has powerful, keen 
“dual blade’’ cutting action. 
Cuts 1%-inch wood, 





Hand Pruners have soft 
spring operation. Strong 
slicing action cuts close 
and clean. 

“Professional’’ Pruners are of the finest one-price 
drop-forged steel. Keen, powerful, positive slicing 
action. Cutting blades, effective to very tip, have 
honed edges. Non-pinching handles. 


No. 528—28 inches overall .......++.+++ $3.75 each 
No. 124— 8-imnch 0... cecsccssevececes 2.75 each 
No. 125— O-inch = ..csccscccsessevcses 3.25 each 


AT YOUR SUPPLIER OR SENT DIRECT 

POSTPAID. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

COVERING COMPLETE LINE OF 

PRUNERS AND OTHER NURSERY 
JOLS. 


Seymove Smitx & SON inc 


Oldest, Largest Maker of Pruning Tools 
1811 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 





LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L.E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








TAXUS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Brevifolia Intermedia 

Capitata Media Hatfieldii 

Cuspidata Media Hicksii 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 











BURR 


Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 


c. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, 


, Conn. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Lavenders. 


(September 5, 1941.) Unfortu- 
nately for us of the north, we cannot 
enjoy many lavenders. After many 
trials I have a few forms of Lavan- 
dula vera and L. Spica (the first the 
true lavender, while the other is 
known as spike, though there is not 
enough difference between the two 
to interest gardeners) which are able 
to go through our winters without 
protection. Yet the genus contains 
others of value to gardeners in 
warmer sections. 

Of the latter, Lavandula Stoechas 
seems to be the only one that has 
made much headway in American 
nurseries. It is a pretty gray-leaved 
shrub, growing up to two feet in 
height, with spikes of dark purple 
flowers, the spike terminating in a 
tuft of purple bracts. Another spe- 
cies, L. dentata, has the same charac- 
ter—a tuft of colored bracts at the 
top of the spike. In the latter case, 
the flowers are a rather pale violet in 
plants I have grown from seeds, in- 
stead of the deep purple mentioned 
by Bailey, and the leaves are dentate, 
as the specific name indicates. Neither 
is hardy here in northern Michigan, 
though they do well in pots. 

Two other species, L. lanata and 
L. multifida, have appeared in Ameri- 
can lists, though they are seldom 
seen. I have never grown either and 
so can say nothing about them from 
experience. The first is said to grow 
a foot tall and to be especially attrac- 
tive because of its densely woolly 
leaves. The other, which I have seen 
in two or three gardens as pot plants, 
is a pretty plant, with finely cut, 
woolly leaves and violet-colored flow- 
ers in dense spikes. I suspect, though, 
that these three species will appeal 
most to herb collectors, leaving the 
two named in the first paragraph of 
most value to commercial growers. 

As might be expected in a plant 
so long in gardens, there are many 
forms of ordinary lavender, whether 
it be L. Spica or L. vera (there seems 
to have been no distinction made 
between the two by botanists until 
the early nineteenth century, when 
de Candolle created the latter spe- 


By C. W. Wood 


More comments on the useful- 
ness, propagation and culture of 
less common herbaceous peren- 
nials that are of interest particu- 
larly to the neighborhood 
grower, tested and studied in re- 
cent seasons in the writer's nurs- 
ery in northern Michigan. 





cies). There are tall forms, known 
generally as L. Spica gigantea, which 
grow up to four feet or more in 
height under good culture, and there 
are dwarf ones of no more than an 
8-inch stature, the one known as 
L. nana atropurpurea, or French lav- 
ender, being one example. Many 
named varieties, including the Bowles 
and Munstead dwarfs, are mentioned 
in literature and there are also several 
white-flowered forms. Of the latter, 
one growing no more than four 
inches tall would be an intriguing 
plant and a useful one, if it were 
permanent. Unfortunately, all the 
whites that I have grown have been 
short-lived, even when handled care- 
fully under glass. 

If you have calls for lavender, it 
would likely pay you to watch Euro- 
pean lists for seeds of the kinds little 
known in this country. They would 
not come true, of course, but you 
would, if your experience coincided 
with mine, get many interesting 
breaks, some of which would be 
worth growing from cuttings. And 
cuttings of year-old wood taken with 
a heel in early spring root with ease. 


Linum. 
(September 10, 1941.) When one 
stops to think that close to 100 


species of linum are known to bota- 
nists and compares that imposing 
number with the few known to gar- 
deners, it becomes apparent that we 
have far to go before we corral all 
the beauty of that genus. It may be 
that some may think we have all the 
good ones available now in the half 
dozen or so which are listed by 
American nurserymen. But that can 
scarcely be true, for we read of two 
or three kinds as being the best of the 
lot which are not, so far as I know, 
available in either American or Euro- 
pean seed establishments. Who in 
this country, for instance, has ever 
seen L. aretioides? This, Farrer says, 
“is perhaps the most to be desired 
of all. It is a quite small mass of 
leafage, narrow, fine, frail and hud- 
dled, so that the whole looks exactly 
like a cushion of Douglasia Vitaliana; 
in which, however, sit stemless the 
flaming cups of gold, each by itself 
as the similar cushions of Geranium 
nivalis.” 

There are, however, contrary to 
what one might think after looking 
in most nursery lists, several good 
flaxes available to all who will do a 
little searching. There is L. perenne, 
of course, which needs no introduc: 
tion, for it is known to all gardeners. 
On the same order, we have L. 
narbonnense, spoken of as being 
taller than L. perenne, though it 
seldom is in specimens that I have 
seen. It is also said to be bluer, a 
character which does not always hold 
true. The flowers are larger, how- 
ever, and that is much in its favor. 
Once I had its variety gentianoides, 
a beautiful plant, even more florifer- 
ous and longer-blooming than the 








7ist ANNIVERSARY 


“LAKE’S” 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


OUR NEW FALL WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
Is Now Available 


Offering a complete line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK and 
many NEW VARIETIES OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Write for this Splendid, Complete Price List. 
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TREES 
Thousands of fine 


SPECIMEN 


PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 


HEMLOCKS—6 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 








TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
Specimen, 8 to 11 feet 
Ask for Price List 


BULK’S NURSERIES 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 











BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
G Bu Bars’ 
Wine szzzsine_ os all 














TAXUS 


Andersonii, Cuspidata, Intermedia, Hick- 
sii, Moon's, Nigra, Hatfieldii 18, Thay- 
ere. 2%-in. rose pots. 


JUNIPER 


Andorra, Irish Fastigata, Bar Harbor, 
Pfitzer’s. 2\%-in. rose pots. 


$12.00 per 100 $100.00 per 1000 


F.O.B. Butler. Terms CASH. 
at cost. Beetle certified. 


HEASLEY'S NURSERIES 


Samples 








PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 


HUGH B BARCLAY, Narberth, Pa. 











HERBS 
Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with ¢ charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 





Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








type, normally a little lower in stature 
(seldom over a foot) and distinctive 
in its funnel-shaped flowers. Like all 
blue linums that I know, including 
the dwarf alpinum and the semi- 
dwarf austriacum, this plant is rather 
short-lived, requiring sowing every 
year or two to keep up a supply. 

The last two are, to me, the most 
entrancing of the blue-flowered 
kinds. They apparently have the 
same appeal to other gardeners, too, 
for they are the ones that attract 
most attention and most buyers, in 
my experience. To the casual ob- 
server, they are quite the same, 
though more careful examination will 
reveal several differentiating charac- 
ters of leaf and flower and a differ- 
ence in height, alpinum seldom ex- 
ceeding six inches, while the other 
is usually almost twice that. The 
flower stems of austriacum are more 
or less erect, giving it an intriguing 
stiff effect, while those of alpinum 
arch over to touch the ground or are 
almost procumbent. 

The name tenuifolium seems to be 
imperfectly understood in nurseries, 
being used to cover L. salsoloides and 
its variety nanum by some, a foot- 
tall violet-flowered plant by others, 
and once I got what looked like a 
narrow-leaved form of L. perenne 
under that name. According to Cor- 
revon, it is a southern European plant 
with mauve flowers on 10-inch stems, 
produced from June until October. 
Several years ago I had seeds from 
him, which gave me a few tender or 
short-lived plants which corresponded 
with the second one mentioned at the 
beginning of this paragraph. It was 
a lovely plant, blooming the first 
year from seeds, that would no doubt 
become popular if it were generally 
available. 

Other blue-flowered kinds grown 
here during past years include the 
native L. Lewisii, the American rep- 
resentative of L. perenne and not 
quite so good as that species; L. col- 
linum, on the order of L. alpinum, 
though not so hardy, according to 
my experience; L. Julicum, on the 
order of alpinum, with flowers a 
paler blue and a shorter (june and 
July) blooming period, and L. mon- 
tanum, which seems to be little more 
than a large alpinum. Others are 
mentioned in the literature, some 
with enthusiasm for their beauty, and 
would no doubt be acceptable addi- 
tions to our blue-flowered plants. 

The best of the white-flowered 
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SHADE TREE 


SPECIAL 


The demand for shade trees is 


We offer the following, well rooted and 


good grade. 


Per 100 
600 Ash, Green, 6 to 8 ft...... $ 40.00 
900 Ash, Green, 8 to 10 ft...... 535.00 
200 Ash, Green, 
BM, Gp. SedM. GR. ecrcceces 90.00 
250 Ash, Wafer, 5 to 6 ft....... 25.00 
300 Crab, Flame, 6 to 6 ft...... 40.00 
600 Crab, Hopa, 5 to 6 ft....... 40.00 
3000 Elm, American, 
1% to 2-in. cal.......... 80.00 
1500 Elm, American, 
BD te Biba GRhsc ccscvce 115.00 
1200 Elm, American, 
2% to S8-in. cal.......... 140.00 
800 Elm, American, 
3 to 3%-in. cal.......... 185.00 
300 Elm, Chinese, 6 to 8 ft..... 35.00 
300 Elm, Chinese, 8 to 10 ft.... 50.00 
900 Elm, Chinese, 
1% to 2-in. cal.......... 80.60 
700 Elm, Chinese, 
2 to 2%-in. cal.......... 115.00 
400 Elm, Chinese. 
2% to 3-in. cal.......... 125.00 
100 Elm, Chinese, 
3 to 3%-in. cal.......... 200.00 
600 Hackberry, 4 to 6 ft....... 25.00 
700 Hackberry, 5 to 6 ft....... 35.00 
300 Linden, American, 
2 to 2%-in. cal.......... 135.00 
800 om, American, 
2% to 8-in. cal.......... 160.00 
600 Linden, a, 
S to SMOM, GE. cccccces 225.00 
200 iAsten, American, 
to 4-in. cal.......... 275.00 
400 Ru: m Olive, 6 to 8 ft.. 35.00 
300 Russian Olive, 8 to 10 ft.. 50.00 
1000 Walnut, Black, 6 to 8 ft... 30.00 
1000 Walnut, Black, 8 to 10 ft.. 40.00 
500 Walnut, Black, 10 to 12 ft. 60.00 


SHERMAN NURSERY 
Charles City, Iowa 


good. 


CO. 


= 











1893 1941 


We Offer— 


SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY 


Write for trade list. 











THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 
Maryland 


Westminster, 


FOR FALL 1941 and SPRING 1942 
EVERGREENS 


PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 


‘“ 


AND 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
Greatest Assortment of Large and 
Specimens in U. 8. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, 


10 inches to 6 feet. 


Small 


N. C. 








PROFITABLE PEONI 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, libera 
30th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY CO. 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Md. 


ly graded. 











Apple, Pear, Sweet Sour . Plum, 
P . Flowering Crab, 2-year. Amoor River 
Privet, Spirza —_ i, Ai — BA ~H 
Birch, Mountain Ash. Oriental "Pla 

Pissardii. Red, Jap. Barberry. 
Euonymus Radicans and a Os Forsythia. 
ULLYETTE BROS. NURSERY 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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flaxes for the north that I have grown 
is L. salsoloides and its variety 
nanum, the first a foot-tall plant with 
whitish flowers, shading to blue in 
the center, and the other with opales- 
cent saucers over a furry mat. They 
both bloom a long time, com- 
mencing in early summer, and are 
easy to grow in a well drained soil 
in sun. The foregoing corresponds 
with what some, perhaps all, bota- 
nists call L. salsoloides, but there is a 
pink-flowered plant in European lists 
under the same name that is a desir- 
able subject. I have had it from two 
different sources, but failed to keep 
it long. Although not for the north, 
the New Zealander, L. monogynum, 
would make an entrancing subject 
for more temperate climates, where 
its graceful, 12-inch bushes, covered 
with pure white flax flowers for close 
to two months in midsummer, would 
add charm to the sunny garden. 
Tender here also is the eastern Medi- 
terranean, L. leucanthum. It has 
pure white flowers on 6-inch to 
8-inch stems, at the same time as the 
next preceding. 

The yellow-flowered species are 
quite different, entirely aside from 
their flower color, from the ones 
mentioned before, lacking some of 
the airy grace of the others, yet hav- 
ing a certain charm in their more 
sturdy appearance; nor do they belie 
their looks, for they are mostly fairly 
long-lived in the poor light soil in 
which all flaxes delight. It should be 
remembered, though, that any flax 
is likely to become discouraged after 
two or three years’ efforts; so it is 
best to be prepared for that emer- 
gency by having replacements com- 
ing along at all times. 

It may be true, as Farrer said and 
as some botanists tell us, that L. 
campanulatum cannot be separated 
from L. flavum. Nevertheless, there 
is a plant in commerce (I have had it 
several times from European seeds- 
men) as L. campanulatum that is 
much superior to ordinary L. flavum 
—better not only in size of flower 
heads and in its yellow color, but also 
in its constitution. Neither is com- 
pletely hardy here, or they are short- 
lived. Campanulatum is, however, 
more to be depended upon. It grows 
about a foot tall and blooms in early 
summer, sometimes sparingly until 
autumn. There is a dwarf form of 
flavum, known as variety compactum, 
which is, in its 6-inch stature, a good 
rock garden ornament. The Asiatic, 


L. sulphureum, is less effective, be- 
cause of its pale color, than any of 
the foregoing. It also proved short- 
lived here. Two or three other yel- 
low ones from the Orient, including 
L. iberidifolium and L. orientale, are 
well spoken of in literature, but I can 
say nothing about them from ex- 
perience. 

There are two flaxes, L. hirsutum 
and L. viscosum, that have strayed 
away from the blue, yellow or white 
of the general run of the genus, 
assuming a reddish purple in the 
first, and a rosy purple or violet in 
the other. Both are desirable plants, 
quite out of the ordinary as flaxes 
go, and would no doubt sell well in 
the neighborhood nursery. Hirsutum 
grows about a foot tall and blooms 
here in June and part of July. There 
is a discrepancy, however, between 
the books and the plants that I have 
grown as L. viscosum. Farrer tells us 
it has “a stalwart and quite unflaxlike 
effectiveness,” and Correvon gives 
its height as ten inches; here it never 
grew over six inches tall. Its flowers 
are large for so small a plant, and 
they are a pleasing shade of rose 
purple or rosy violet, a shade difficult 
to describe. Although it is said to 
come from southern Europe, it 
proved quite hardy here, but it is not 
easy to transplant when large. Grow 
these flaxes from seeds. 


Two Tall Catchflies. 


(August 18, 1939.) Catchflies are 
apt to be either weedy, inconspicu- 
ous or of annual duration, or all 
three. The Chinese Silene Fortunei 





CREEPING BENT STOLONS 


We offer Stolons of the beautiful Bent Grass 

now recognized as the finest lawn that can be 

built and the most aristocratic looking at a cheap 

—. Northern-grown and hardy. Bushel, $5.00. 
irections for planting free. 


THOMSEN NURSERY & LAWN SERVICE 
4108 Nawadaha Bivd Minneapolis, M 








“AMERICAN NURSERYMEN” 
Wishing to do Business with 
Europe Should Send for the 


“Horticultural Advertiser’ 


Established 1883 


This is a British Trade Paper read weekly by 
al! the chief accredited horticultural traders. 
Annual subscription to cover cost of postage, 12/64. 
Money orders payable at Nottingham. 


As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, appli- 
cants should, with the subscription, send a copy 
of their catalogue or other evidence that they 
Delong to the nursery or seed trades. 


ADDRESS 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER, LTD. 
(1930) Nottingham, England 
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answers to none of these descriptions. 
In the first place, it is a long-lasting 
perennial of sturdy constitution, tak- 
ing on size through the years and, as 
its crown increases in size, it adds a 
few more of its 2-foot flowering 
stems to its display. And each stem 
carries clusters of rose-colored or 
white flowers with petals deeply cut. 
Nearly everything about the plant, 
including a summer-long blooming 
period, is pleasing to gardeners who 
are looking for plants that can take 
care of themselves and still put on a 
show year after year. Fortunei can 
do that, if it is given a place in full 
sun or light shade and a soil that is 
not always wet. 

It is unfortunate that many garden- 
ers have the impression that S. 
Asterias is an annual. It may be that 
some of its forms act like an annual, 
though none that I have grown has 
done so. There must, however, be 
something back of the statements in 
garden literature (both Farrer and 





WHILE YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT 


mailing a circular or special list 
to move surplus stock in time, 
an advertisement in the 








American Nurseryman 


would carry your offer to trade 
buyers quickly and at less cost— 
and you may be sure it will be 
seen and read. 








One-cent postage would cost 
$45 to reach our 4,500 readers. 


But a full-page ad costs but 
$60; one-half page, $30; other 
spaces in proportion. 


Note how others use this means 
to turn their stock into cash. 


Now is the time for action! 


Forms for November 15 Issue 


Will Close November 10. 
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Consult us 


on your needs in Lining-Out and 
Specimen plants. 

We have a complete assortment of 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Roses. 

Write for your copy of our latest 
catalogue. 


BAKER BROS. 
NURSERY 
Fort Worth, Texas 








NORWAY MAPLES 


ACER PLATANOIDES 


Per 1000 
SE 8 ea eee $ 7.50 
i) S 2 aes 12.00 
2 2S See ee 18.00 
oO 2 ae = See 35.00 
fF 5 Seana See. 50.00 


4to 5 ft., transplanted, $15.00 per 100 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State & Sproul Roads, R. 3, 





Media, Pa. 
SURPLUS LIST — 
Per 100 
350 American White Elm, 1% 
Go 8 Umeie ccccscccseccose $ 80.00 
800 Green Ash, 6 to 8 ft....... 30.00 
500 Soft Maple, 1% to 1% ins.. 90.00 


1000 Chinese Elm, 8 to 10 ft.... 40.00 
500 Lombardy Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. 20.00 


400 Weeping Willow, 10 to 12 ft. 60.00 
600 Red Oak, 6 to 8 ft......... 100.00 
600 Redbud, 5 to 6 ft.......... 35.00 
500 Tulip Tree, 8 to 10 ft...... 75.00 


APPLE, PEAR and PEACH, a few 

hundred of each, leading varieties: 
1-in., $25.00 per 100; 1%-in., $38.00 per 
100; 1%-in., $60.00 per 100. 
WANTED: A few thousand lining- 
out Evergreens and Shrubs, also Jyni- 
per grafts. Will be glad to make an 
exchange. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., Farina, Ill. 








Oriental Poppies 


20 varieties 


Hemerocallis 
10 varieties 


Phlox 
10 varieties 


Other perennials suitable for 
early autumn planting. 


Send for price list. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 








LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA 


Nice Plants 
DOS Wis ceccessiawdeedes $17.50 per 100 


is. te rr Wc cvs cvccvesess 15.00 per 100 
Samples on request. 


BLACKWELL NURSERIES 


Semmes, Ala. 








Nur TREES: List includes 
Black Walnut, Heartnut, 
English Walnut, Chestnut, 
Filbert, Hickory, and 

trees. 


Descriptive catalogue free. 
oF JONES NURSERIES NURSERIES 














Correvon, for instance) that it is an 
annual. Be that as it may, a sowing 
of seeds from any source that I know 
will yield long-lived plants. For gar- 
den use, §. Asterias grandiflora, 
equally long-lived and more showy in 
its larger balls of scarlet flowers in 
late spring and early summer, is to 
be preferred, and I venture to say 
that a showing of this plant in the 
nursery will result in the fact that 
gardeners will prefer it to many 
other things of its season. The 2-foot 
to 3-foot stems rise from low rosettes. 
Both are easily grown from seeds, 
the first one at least blooming the 
first year. 





TO BEAUTIFY KANSAS. 


Under the title, “Build Kansas,” 
an attractively printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated 24-page booklet has 
recently been published by the Kan- 
sas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, devoted to the highways and 
byways of Kansas with special em- 
phasis on her beauty spots. The 
stated purpose of the booklet is “to 
improve the Kansas scene for visitors, 
to make the state more pleasant for 
those who live here the year around, 
in general to provide a better and 
more attractive environment for 
Kansas.” 

Features of the bulletin are articles 
entitled, “Attractive Highways,” 
“Landscaping as an Investment” and 
“Eastern Kansas Beauty,” a catalogue 
of beautification projects undertaken 
by various communities and lists of 
trees and shrubs recommended for 
eastern and western Kansas. 


An elaborate program has been 
worked out, the high lights of which 
are: 1. To make approaches to a town 
attractive. 2. To preserve, restore and 
mark historic buildings, sites and 
scenic points. 3. To develop trails 
leading to points of beauty and in- 
terest. 4. To encourage persons liv- 
ing along the approaches to a town 
to clean up their yards, plant flow- 
ers, possibly paint and repair their 
homes. 5. To codperate with the 
state highway department in the 
establishment of more roadside parks 
where the highway traveler may 
stop his car beneath the shade of 
trees and relax for a half hour or so. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by addressing requests to the 
Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission, Statehouse, Topeka, Kan. 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


Special Cash Price 


Field-grown 
Not less than 100 of a variety 


4 to 6 ft., $ 25.00 per 100 
4to5ft., 226.00 per 1000 


5toéft., 80.00 per 100 
5toéft., 275.00 per 1000 
Aldenhamensis, red ........... 4 to 6 ft. 
Arnoldiana, white ............- 4 to 6 ft. 
Atropurpurea, red ............. 4 to 6 ft. 
Atrosanguinea, carmine ....... 4 to 6 ft. 


Baccata, white ...4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 


Baccata Frucki, white......... 4 to 6 ft. 
Coronaria, pink 4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Dolgo, — eon 4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Eleyi, red ........ 4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
pe RR pink .4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Floribunda Peach- 

blow, pink ..... 4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
HMopa, red ........ 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
> “Spe hpepaete 4 to 6 ft. and & to 6 ft. 
Ioensis Fiore’s Improved, 

BE? sencesuetves 4 to 5 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. 
, SEE ccvscesecceeeces 4 to 6 ft. 
Niedzwetzkyana, red .......... 4 to 6 ft. 
Prunifolia Rinkil, 

SER oseesescese 4 to 6 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
DE cnn code donecéeccbauess o 6 ft. 
DOE <.,estennesnes booed 4 to 6 ft. 


Snowbank, white. .4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 
Zumi calocarpa, 
WEED, eeessacces 4 to 5 ft. and 6 to 6 ft. 


Send for General Price List. 


CHARLES FIORE NURSERIES 


Prairie View, Ill. 








EUONYMUS 


alatus compactus 
For Lining Out 
8 to 10 inches potted 
$10.00 per 100. $85.00 per 1000 
Fall or spring delivery 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 








FLOWERING CRABS 
FRENCH LILACS 


In a Wide Assortment of Varieties 
BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Illinois 








Send Your Want List 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
FLOWERING CRABS and 
FRENCH LILACS 


FANCHER’S NURSERY, Sturtevant, Wis. 








CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


A few hundred grafted 
named varieties—3 to 4 ft. 


SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 
Box AN Swarthmore, Pa. 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Species in 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tebon 


BROWN ROTS IN 
WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Because of the damage which re- 
sults from the brown rot disease of 
stone fruit trees in the Pacific north- 
west (see the American Nursery- 
man for September 1, 1941, for a 
summary of brown rots in Oregon), 
investigations of these diseases have 
been under way at the Washington 
experiment station since the spring of 
1937. Results, just presented by 
Glenn A. Huber and Karl Baur, indi- 
cate that two such diseases are preva- 
lent in western Washington and that 
each is responsible for characteristic 
damage to various kinds of stone 
fruits. 

The studies undertaken extended 
to Italian prune, apricot, sweet and 
sour cherry varieties and peach. The 
two brown rot diseases were the 
western brown rot, caused by a 
fungus known as Sclerotinia laxa, and 
the common American brown rot 
caused by Sclerotinia fructicola. In 
general, for all the stone fruits con- 
sidered, the American brown rot was 
most frequently responsible for the 
. rotting of ripe or mature fruit, the 
western brown rot for the blighting 
of blossoms and twigs, the production 
of cankers and the formation of 
mummied fruit. 

On the apricot, which is naturally 
highly susceptible to brown rot dam- 
age, the western brown rot is respon- 
sible for infections resulting in twig 
and blossom blight and cankers; this 
rot also occasionally attacked the fruit 
and caused the production of brown 
rot mummies. The American brown 
rot, on the other hand, was associated 
only with rot of ripe fruit and seemed 
less important in this respect than 
the western brown rot. 

Among cherries the English Mo- 
rello and Early Richmond appear to 
be more susceptible to brown rot 
infection than Montmorency, and on 
the former two varieties many of the 
l-year and 2-year-old twigs are killed 
in some years. Yet on the Mont- 
morency fruit spurs are killed to the 
extent of as much as thirty-one per 
cent. This type of damage is due 


chiefly to the western brown rot 
fungus. Fruit and blossom rots were 
due to both types of brown rot. 

On the peach, the western brown 
rot was responsible for twig and 
blossom blight, for cankers, for fruit 
rot and for the development of mum- 
mies, while the American brown rot 
produced only fruit rot and mum- 
mies. As a cause of fruit rot, the 
American brown rot was about twice 
as important as the western brown 
rot, but in the production of mum- 
mies the western brown rot was 
about fifteen times as important as 
the American brown rot. 

On Italian prune, the brown rots 
are more important and destructive 
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to the commercial crops than on the 
other stone fruits of the region. This 
is perhaps attributable to the attack 
by American brown rot on the blos- 
soms, though it is not clear that what 
apparently is a brown rot infection 
of the blossoms is actually responsible 
for their blighting and for failure of 
the fruit to set. A peculiarity of the 
prune, the production of “shedders,” 
or fruits that fail to develop further 
after reaching half size or larger, does 
appear to be due to a large extent to 
American brown rot, some 285 such 
fruits among 561 examined having 
yielded the American brown rot 
fungus. Rotting of ripe fruit is due 
almost exclusively to American brown 
rot, and only an occasional instance 
of fruit rot due to western brown 
rot has been noted. Where twig 
blight is found on Italian prune, it 
may be due mostly to the western 
brown rot, but can also be caused by 
the American brown rot. However, 
one important point is that in prune 





nurseries. 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 
Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 








SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Recent series of articles in the American Nurseryman on superior 
varieties of narrow-leaved evergreens reprinted in booklet form. 


Companion volume to “Compiling a New Nursery List—Selection 
of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants.” 





Besides discussing and describing the best plants among trees, shrubs 
and ground covers, the author lists uses, cultural and growth habits 
for easy choice of most suitable varieties for landscape purposes. 


Each book, 96 pages—40c per copy 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Enclosed is remittance of $..............-- for 
2 Ee copies “SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS,” 
at 40c per copy. 


copies “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST,” at 40c per copy. 


Name 





Address Street ....... 
City 
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SPECIAL OFFER ON 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


Bare-root for use in Urns and Window 


Boxes. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


ef See ee $35.00 $250.00 
BO OO BO Bite cccccecsees 55.00 450.00 


Prices net, packing extra at cost. 
Send check with order. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
Charles City, lowa 








VERHALEN 
NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Texas 


ROSES 
SHRUBS 


EVERGREENS 
That Will Make You Money 


WHOLESALE ONLY 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
rgest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 




















NORTHERN-GROW GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


Evergreen Ever- 
B&aB — wy ** Trees — 

ardy Ageie Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 


Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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orchards only American brown rot 
is to be found, unless there are apri- 
cot, peach or cherry trees included in 
the planting, which can serve as 
sources of western brown rot infec- 


tion. Ae Fy a 





DIEBACK OF HOLLY. 

A previously unobserved and un- 
described dieback disease of the 
American holly, Ilex opaca, has been 
reported by Dr. Thomas R. Bender, 
of the New Jersey agricultural ex- 
periment station. This disease attacks 
the twigs and branches of the tree 
and can cause considerable damage, 
although it seldom kills the tree. It is 
important chiefly because, through 
the injury it does, it can disfigure a 
tree to such an extent as to lessen 
greatly its ornamental value. 

The outstanding and most easily 
noted symptom of the disease is the 
flagging to be seen on older branches 
when they become affected. This 
consists of a withering and browning 
of the leaves so conspicuous as to 
make the affected branches show in 
strong contrast with the dark green 
foliage of the healthy branches. It 
occurs chiefly in the lower portion, 
or near the base, of the crown of the 
tree. It may appear at any time dur- 
ing the growing season. 

Another characteristic symptom is 
the wilting of current season's 
growth. This frequently is followed 
by complete defoliation of the 
affected twigs, which then in their 
bare, dried, curved-over condition 
are easily observed, even from some 
distance. This sympton, in contrast 
with flagging, occurs more abun- 
dantly on the terminal shoots in the 
top and upper part of the crown. 
It can, however, appear in any part 
of the crown. 

Wilting of current season's growth 
occurs in late May and early June, 
when the twigs have reached a 
length of eight or ten inches and at 
about the time the tree is in full 
bloom. It starts at the tip of the 
twig and works rapidly downward, 
blackening the leaves and causing 
the twig to appear as if it had been 
killed by frost. An infected twig, cut 
lengthwise, shows a brown discolora- 
tion of the inner part of the bark 
and of the pith, and this is accom- 
panied later by a general breaking 
down of the pith itself. However, 
the small ring of wood seems not to 
be affected and is not discolored. 

Holly dieback is attributed to the 
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GROWERS AND 
WHOLESALERS OF A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialties 


Large Hard Maple 
Alpine Currant 
Bleeding Heart 
Double Gypsophila 
Mountain Ash Sdlgs. 
Rooted Evergreen Cut- 
tings (both potted 
and bare root) 
e Flower Clematis 
both potted and 
field-grown) 
Evergreen Grafts 
Budded Elm Liners 
French Lilac Liners 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 








15,000 
JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA 


Sheared and root-pruned. 


Each 
3 to 4 feet, heavy.................. $1.00 
4 to 5 feet, heavy.................. 1,35 


in lots of 100 or more 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 











EVERGREENS 


For Pn dige Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY Co. 
Established 1 t STURGEON BAY, WIS. 













Higher labor costs, taxes, ete., will 


be jected 

and retail prices. You will earn 
extra profits, if you book your 
initial requirements early. 

Send Want List for Quotations 













MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANODOOA Ow 












NORTH RIDGE NURSERY 


Elyria, Ohio 
Liners for fall and spring. 
Price list on request. 
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attack of a fungus known technically 
as Fusarium solani variety martii. 
This fungus was constantly obtained 
from diseased material in laboratory 
tests and has been inoculated into 
healthy twigs and branches with suc- 
cessful reproduction of the disease. 
From experiment and observation, it 
seems that the fungus can gain en- 
trance in a variety of ways. It can 
penetrate through healthy, uninjured 
leaves, if they are quite young; it can 
enter through wounds in both young 
and old stems, and it seems able to 
enter through the tip parts of twigs 
of the current year. It may also enter 
through blossoms, and’ then insects 
may be important as carriers. 

Up to the present time, this holly 
dieback is not known to be widely 
distributed. It is, in fact, known only 
in the vicinity of Spring Lake, N. J., 
where, on one estate, trees making 
up an extensive boundary planting 
have become infected. It is said to 
have first appeared in 1935 and has 
since spread to all parts of the plant- 
ing. Since holly is, as a rule, excep- 
tionally free of diseases and pests, the 
occurrence of this disease may be 
sporadic, but the general increase of 
tree diseases that has been taking 
place would justify careful watch for 
this disease and the taking of steps, 
when it is found, to prevent its 
spread and increase. 

As with all new diseases, the first 
steps in control involve sanitation 
' practices. All infected branches, and 
all leaves falling from such branches, 
should be completely removed and 
burned as soon as the disease is dis- 
covered. Also, as rapidly as newly 
diseased branches and twigs become 
evident, they should be removed and 
burned. This is the most practical 
way of eliminating continuous re- 
infection. It has been observed that 
many infections start near wounds 
made by lawn mowers and pruning 
tools and where wind breakage oc- 
curred; consequently, general use of 
an antiseptic wound dressing is ad- 
visable. To what extent fungicidal 
sprays such as Bordeaux mixture and 
wettable sulphurs would give protec- 
tion is still unknown. L. R. T. 





THE California Nursery Co. last 
month opened its new sales branch at 
Stockton boulevard and Colonial 
way, Sacramento, Cal. It replaces 
the one formerly at Folsom and Al- 
hambra boulevards in that city. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


TABULAR KEYS. 


“Tabular Keys for the Identifica- 
tion of the Woody Plants,” just pub- 
lished by the Gerrard Press, at $2.50, 
is a book of 160 pages, 87x11 inches, 
bound in a plastic spiral binding. It 
was compiled and arranged by Flo 
rence B. Robinson, assistant professor 
in landscape architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, whose book on 
“Planting Design” was published not 
long since. She is also well known for 
the card file describing “Useful Trees 
and Shrubs.” The tabular keys in- 
clude the 500 trees, shrubs, vines, 
conifers and broad-leaved evergreens 
described in that card file. 

The author evolved this set of tab- 
ular keys for the use of students and 
others interested in the woody plants 
most used in the northern states and 
Canada, for study and for identifica- 
tion in the field. For that use its 
simplicity for quick reference and 
comparison commends the work. 





BOOK THAT WON AWARD. 


Frank K. Balthis, horticulturist at 
the Garfield park conservatory, Chi- 
cago, won the recent award of $1,000 
offered by the Macmillian ‘Co. for 
the best manuscript for a garden 
book. That he well merited the 
prize is apparent now that the vol- 
ume has come from the publisher. 
“Plants in the Home” should help 
many housewives to have more beauti- 
ful and thriving plants in their domes- 
tic quarters. 

The book reveals a knowledge of 
the problems that arise with house 
plants, which the author says is the 


result of numerous inquiries from 
the public. It also shows a broad 
horticultural knowledge, which was 
to be expected of the author, who has 
grown all sorts of plants in the con- 
servatory which is the largest under 
one roof in the world. Not only does 
he give instruction about the culture 
of the usual plants, but he makes sug- 
gestions as to other subjects, not only 
to enlarge the list of house plants, but 
to include some novelties and curiosi- 
ties. 

Sixteen pages of sketches by Tabea 
Hofmann illustrate the book. It is 
printed in large type, on pages 
7'4x10Y inches. Attractively bound 
and selling at $2.50, it should be a 
popular Christmas gift, as well as an 
unexcelled book of reference on the 
subject it covers. 





“COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS.” 


Growers who wish to widen their 
knowledge of fertilizers and the part 
they play in promoting the growth of 
plants will find it profitable to read 
the book “Commercial Fertilizers,” 
the third edition of which has just 
been published. This book makes 
available a text that incorporates 
the many important findings in this 
field since the second edition was 
issued by the same publisher, the 
Blakiston Co., in 1938. 

Specifically, the author, Gilbeart H. 
Collings, professor of soils at Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S. C., in his preface to the new vol- 
ume, refers to the rapid expansion of 
knowledge concerning the essential 
nutrient elements taken from the soil 
other than nitrogen, phosphorus and 








for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 


Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHICH WILL 
BRING THE 








WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS of THIS> 


Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOBBS 
We offer in Carload Lots: 


APPLE, 1 and 3-year 

CHERRY, 1 and 2-year 

PEACH, Leading Varieties 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
3-in. 

ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 
— Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
“in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 34-in. 

Lom stock of Evergreens up'to 5 to 
6 ft. 

Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 


Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in = 
Established 1875 





HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT MINN. 
2 





HARDY SMALL FRUITS 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries 
Grapes, all varieties 


Fall or Spring Delivery 


CUTLER & DOWNING CO. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, BERRY PLANTS, LATHAM, 
CUMBERLAND, BOYSENBERRY and RHUBARB. 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


. 4. RAMBO’S eee <A NURSERIES 
ridgman, Mich. 








KELLY’S FRUIT TREES 


Complete assortment of leading varie- 
ties. Apple—Pear—Sweet and Sour 


Send for our wholesale list. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


Dept. 2, Dansville, N. Y¥. 











potassium. This has led to his adop- 
tion of a new classification of these 
elements into two groups—the sec- 
ondary and the rarer—for study 
presentation. 

The author has also included in this 
480-page edition results of much of 
the research data that have become 
available during the past three years 
concerning the proper use of indi- 
vidual fertilizer materials and con- 
cerning the detection of nutrient de- 
ficiencies in plants and soils. 

The book is clothbound, well illus- 
trated and thoroughly indexed. It 
sells for $4.50 per copy. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Nursery Practice for Trees and 
Shrubs Suitable for Planting on the 
Prairie-Plains™ is a book of 160 pages 
by H. E. Engstrom, associate forester, 
prairie states forestry project, and 
J. H. Stoeckler, associate silvicultur- 
ist, lake states forest experiment sta- 
tion, recently published by the 
United States Forest Service. Since 
planting of trees and shrubs is now 
one of the largest activities of the 
Forest Service in the prairie-plains 
region, and one in which the Soil 
Conservation Service and other pub- 
lic agencies are making large con- 
tributions as well, the purpose of this 
textbook or guide is apparent. It 
covers many problems which also 
confront commercial nurserymen in 
the region; it will doubtless be of use 
to some of them, also. Details about 
collecting and handling seeds, ground 
preparation and seed sowing, ger- 
mination and seedling culture, lifting 
and field grading, winter storage and 
shipping, seedling protection, water 
supply and other subjects are well 
covered. Illustrations showing equip- 
ment and methods are numerous. 
Copies may be obtained by remitting 
25 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

“Fertilizers for Utah Soils,” by 
D. W. Pittman and D. W. Thorne, 
circular 116, issued by the Utah agri- 
cultural experiment station, Logan, 
lists the elements required for plant 
growth and tells of the value of fer- 
tilizers and their application. Also 
given in the 20-page booklet is a 
general guide to the selection and 
use of fertilizers. 

“Control of Chlorosis in Ameri- 
can Grapes,” by F. B. Wann, a 28- 
page pamphlet issued as bulletin 299 
by the Utah agricultural experiment 
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HIGHWAY GARDENS 
NURSERY 


R. F. D. 3, McMinnville, Tenn. 
Offers the following: 


For Color and Beauty Get 
AZALEA CALENDULACEA 


Per 100 

Azalea CohenOinsen, 3 branches and up 

12 to 18-in. clumps.......... 8 8.00 

18 to 24-in. clumps.......... 12.00 

24 to 30-in. clumps...........+. 25.00 

Azalea, mixed colors, 3 branches and up 
12 to 18-in. clumps............ 


18 to 24-in. clumps........-... 10.00 
NATIVE EVERGREENS, 
Tiex Opaca, American Holly. Per 1000 

3 to 6 ins., seedlings.......... 4.00 

6 to 9 ins., seedlings.......... 6.00 

9 to 12 ins., seedlings......... 8.00 
Suniperes Virginiana, Red Cedar. 

to 6 ins., seedlings. - 3.00 

; to 9 ins., seedlings....... 5.00 

9 to 12 ins., seedlings...... . 7.00 

12 to 18 ins., seedlings......... 10.00 
Kalmia Latifolia, Mountain Laurel. 

4 to 6 ins., seedlings.......... 5.00 

6 to 12 ins., seedlings......... 7.00 

12 to 18 ins., seedlings......... 12.00 
Pinus Virginiana, Scrub Pine. 

6 to 12 ins., seedlings...... 4.00 

12 to 18 ins., seedlings. .... 6.00 
Tsuga Canadensis, Hemlock. 

3 to 4 ins., seedlings.......... 5.00 

4 to 6 ins., seedlings.......... 7.00 

6 to 12 ins., seedlings......... 10.00 

12 to 18 ins., seedlings......... 15.00 


VINES, Lining-out Sizes, Collected. 
Hall’s Jap. Honeysuckle, 6 to 12ins..$ 3.00 
Hall’s Jap. Honeysuckle, 12tol8ins. 6.00 

‘inca Minor, light lining-out..... 3.00 
Trailing Arbutus, lining-out grade 12.00 


Ask for your copy of our wholesale 
price list. 








FALL SPECIAL 


12,000 Pink and White Dogwood 

Comm Florida, 3 to 4 ft., 50e; 4 to 5 

, 15e; 5 to 6 ft., $1.00. 

Gane florida rubra, 2 to 3 ft., 80c; 3 to 
4 ft.. $1.00; 4 to 5 ft., $1.50; 5 to 6 
ft., $2.00. 

Above prices are for B&B. 
If wanted NR, 20% less. 

Red-leaved Barberry, 15 to 18 ins., 12¢; 
18 to 24 ins., 15e. 

Green-leaved masbeny, 15 to 18 ins., 10¢; 
18 to 24 ins., 12¢. 


Klein Nursery & Floral Co. 


Crestwood, Ky. 








GOLDFLAME 


Best Everblooming Plant 


Write for complete fall price list. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
ive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kansas 








When in the market for Tree Seedlings and 
Shrubs, such as Rhus copailina, Rhus glabra 
Rhus typhina, Rhus canadensis, Rosa Acacia, 
Oaks, Robinia, Black Locust, and Tulip Tree, 
write us for special quotations on your re- 
quirements. 


NOLERIDGE NURSERIES 


R.F.D. 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 











Juniperus Pfitzeriana 


STRONG TRANSPLANTED LINERS 
4 to 6 ins., LATH HOUSE GROWN 
(Supply very limited) 
$7.00 Per 100 $60.00 Per 1000 


J. B. BEALLE, Greenwood, Miss. 
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station, Logan, describes the control 
of chlorosis by iron treatments, the 
testing of varieties for chlorosis re- 
sistance and the effects of grafting 
Concord and other labrusca varieties 
on chlorosis-resistant stock. 

“Lawn Weeds and Their Control,” 
by D. C. Tingey and Bassett Ma- 
guire, circular 117 of the Utah agri- 
cultural experiment station, gives in 
sixteen pages the methods of weed 
control by better lawn management, 
as well as other methods of control. 
Described and illustrated are the 
more troublesome lawn weeds. 


The 1940 report of the Florida agri- 
cultural experiment station, Gaines- 
ville, a 100-page booklet briefly de- 
scribing the activities at the experi- 
ment station for the year ending June 
30, 1940, contains several reports of 
interest to nurserymen, such as the 
sections on citrus fruit culture and 
gardening. Listed also are the pub- 
lications issued by the station during 
the year. 

Plant quarantine restrictions of 
the Dominion of Canada are con- 
tained in a 10-page mimeographed 
bulletin, B.E.P.Q. 514, dated May 12, 
issued by the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Diseases of Field Crops,” by Ralph 
E. Smith, professor of plant pathol- 
ogy, issued as circular 121 of the 
California agricultural extension serv- 
ices, Berkeley, covers in eighty pages 
various troubles that affect field crops 
in California, together with means of 
their control. 


“Diseases of Fruits and Nuts,” cir- 
cular 120 of the California agricul- 
tural extension service, Berkeley, writ- 
ten by Ralph E. Smith, professor of 
plant pathology and plant pathologist 
in the state experiment station, covers 
the subject thoroughly in 168 pages, 
including many illustrations. By crops, 
the diseases are described in their 
effect on the plant, and control meas- 
ures are given. Separate treatment 
is given to diseases affecting many 
crops. Concluding are comments on 
fungicides and other chemicals used 
in the control of plant diseases, 

“Plot Tests with Chemical Soil 
Sterilants in California,” by A. S. 
Crafts, H. D. Bruce and R. N. Ray- 
nor, issued as bulletin 648 by the 
California agricultural experiment 
station, Berkeley, reports in a 28-page 


pamphlet observations on soil steriliza- 
tion from over 1,200 plots on thirteen 
different soils. The analysis shows 
the typical herbicidal behavior of 
sodium arsenite, arsemic trioxide, 
sodium chlorate, ammonium thiocyan- 
ate, borax and colemanite. Such weed 
killers are used to keep clean irriga- 
tion ditches, fire breaks, fences, road- 
sides and areas around camp grounds, 
electric substations, irrigation struc- 
tures or telephone poles. They are 
practical also in eradicating noxious 
perennials on pastures, ranges and 
cultivated fields. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 
Dr. Glenn A. Huber has been ap- 


pointed assistant superintendent of 
the western Washington experiment 
station, at Puyallup. 

L. N. Roberson, Seattle, has 
erected a steel greenhouse for Dr. 
Nicholls and one for S. L. Savage, 
Seattle; also installed heating tables 
on all benches and provided a circu- 
lating air heater for Sunrise Florist, 
Auburn. 

A. S. Hill Nursery, Richmond 
Beach, has completed planting 3,000,- 
000 tulips. 

Frank Chervenka, Sumner, re- 
cently purchased twenty-three addi- 








AZALEALAND NURSERY 


R-10, Box 284 Milwaukie, Oregon 


AZALEA MOLLIS 


Outside grown, once transplanted, out of flats. 
6 to 8 inches............ $ 5.00 per 100 
12 to 16 inches, many 
with flower bud........ $10.00 per 100 
Cash with order; no order for less than 50 plants. 
Free packing and shipping in U. S. 








Headquarters for... 

Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
ping trees. 

em Roses, Small fruits. 

Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


Large quantities of fine lining-out 
stock in Conifers and Broadleaved 
Evergreens ready for shipment. If you 
have not received your copy of our 
1942 Wholesale List, write for one 
today. Remember catalogue quota- 
tions include delivery to any point in 
the United States, no packing charge. 
25% of purchase price reserves stock 
for future delivery. 


Wholesale Only. 








MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 


(Oregon-Washington Hollygrape) 


Glossy broad-leaved evergreen foliage, 
large panicles of yellow flowers followed 


by large clusters of blue berries. Hardy 
anywhere in the United States. 
Per 1000 
l-yr., seedlings, 3 to 9 ins., row 
PU aovadsecaneeedcocnensnedsas $20.00 
2-yr., seedlings, 9 to 15 ins., row 
D sceedies cad eon 0s netun cs cece 30.00 


ALSO BUSHY SPECIMEN PLANTS. 
PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST. 
We specialize in growing Mahonia. Ship- 
ments made to any point in the United 
States with no packing charge. Whole- 
sale price list of general nursery stock 

sent on request. 


Mount Vernon Nursery, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write to us for our price list of 
Fruit Tree Seedlings and Shade and 


Flowering Trees. 


A-No. 1 in grades and quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Combination 
carloads to eastern points. 








John Holmason 











APPLE SEEDLINGS 


CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 
Toppenish, Wash. 








BIRCH, Cut-Leaf Weeping 
Schwedleri, Norway MAPLE 


in carload lots. —_ Price list on request. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
Box 42, Orenco, 








Dependable 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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tional acres adjoining his bulb tract 
at Watsonville, Cal. A. B. Miller, 
American Bulb Co., Chicago, guest 
of Mr. Chervenka, caught four large 
Puget sound salmon, which were 
shipped to friends. 

J. W. Adams, Richmond Nurser- 
ies, spent a week in and about Port- 
land. 

D. J. O'Donnell, state inspector, 
and Dr. Glenn A. Huber and Chet 
Gould, of the western Washington 
experiment station, Puyallup, at- 
tended the Oregon nurserymen’s 
meeting. 

The Broadway Edison evening 
school is offering classes for training 
gardeners who are working at the 
trade. The work is to be carried on 
at the University of Washington 
arboretum greenhouse and is to con- 
sist in part of classroom instruction 
and in part of practical work in the 
greenhouse. 

R. P. White, A. A. N. executive 
secretary, visited the Washington 
state nurserymen on his trip to the 
coast last month. 

A survey for available nursery 
stock is being made for government 
purposes. W. L. Fulmer. 





PLAN SEATTLE SHOW. 


The notable success of the twenty- 
second national flower and garden 
show, at Seattle, Wash., last spring, 
is reflected in announcement that a 
show on a comparably lavish scale, 
with the theme, “Court of American 
Gardens,” will be held in that city 
March 15 to 22, 1942. It will be 
sponsored and financed jointly by the 
Allied Florists’ Association of Seattle 
and the national flower show com- 
mittee of the Society of American 
Florists. The general chairman is 
Dr. John H. Hanley, director of the 
University of Washington arbore- 
tum. It will be staged, as was last 
spring’s exhibition, in Seattle’s civic 
auditorium. 





MEET AT SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


At the meeting of the Superior 
California Nurserymen’s Association, 
at Sacramento October 8, Frank 
Tuttle gave a talk on the high lights 
of the recent state convention. Louis 
B. Lagomarsino, now president of 
the California Association of Nurs- 
erymen as well as’ of this chapter, 
also spoke on the convention. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE Avery H. Steinmetz PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 














A. McGILL & SON MILTON NURSERY CO. 





FAIRVIEW, OREGON A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
Wholesale Only MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
GOOD WESTERN-GROWN GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 


Fruit Tree Seedlings Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
Flowering Ornamental Trees and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
Shade Tr —Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 
Se sree Ash — Norwav and Schwedler Maples 

Roses —Flowering Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Grown right and packed right. 
Send us your Want List. Our cata- 











Combination carloads to Eastern logue sent on request. 
distributing points will save you Combination carloads available to 
on freight. Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 
OREGON’S A Complete Line of 
BEST SOURCE OF OREGON-GROWN 


NURSERY STOCK 
GOOD ROSES With the memory of last year’s short- 


is ages still fresh in mind, and the prob- 
ability that stock will be more in de- 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. | | mad next yea. protect your busines 


Wholesale Rose Growers season. 
Scappoose, Oregon ’ . 
1941-42 List Now Ready and Will Maples — Birch — Hawthorn — Chi- 
Be Sent on Request. nese Elm—Bechtel’s Crab—Flowering 








Cherry—Weeping Cherry—Weeping 





European Aspen—Laburnum Vossii 


CONIFERS? }} | “tory ¢ pore wie 


97 acres of them, a complete as- 6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
sortment, well cared for, young Portland, Oregon 
shrubs, the best to be had. 


Write for Catalogue. ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 


H H WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Mountain View Floral Nurseries Fruit, pe Flowering Ornamental 


Troutdale, Oregon Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 








Leading Growers Since 1900 
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OBITUARY. 


Jacob B. Wagner. 


Jacob B. Wagner, founder of the 
Wagner Nurseries, 1200 North Foot- 
hill boulevard, Pasadena, Cal., died 
October 6 at his home. He had been 
in failing health since a serious ill- 
ness four years ago, but had spent 
the past three years traveling ex- 
tensively with Mrs. Wagner. They 
celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary last July. 

The Wagner Nurseries were 
founded in 1892. In 1932 Mr. Wag- 
ner retired and turned the business 
over to his son, A. Z. Wagner, who 
survives him, as do his widow and 
two daughters. 


Gustave Tolleson. 


Gustave Tolleson, aged 69, founder 
of Tolleson’s Nurseries, Denver, 
Colo., died October 8 at a local hos- 
pital, where he had been a patient 
for two months. 

Mr. Tolleson was born in Sweden 
and came to the United States fifty 
years ago. He first settled at Lake 
City, Minn., moving to Colorado in 
1921. A son, Leonard, and a brother, 
John, were associated with him in 
the business. They survive him, as 
do his widow and a daughter. 


Allen L. Wood. 


Allen L. Wood, 80, former nurs- 
eryman and member of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, died at his home, 1922 Culver 
road, Rochester, N. Y., October 17. 

Mr. Wood, a native of Rochester, 
was owner of the Woodlawn Nurser- 
ies for many years, retiring about 
four years ago. 

He was prominent in Masonic 
circles. Burial was in Mount Hope 
cemetery. Two sons, Walter E. and 
Allen R. Wood; a brother, Walter 
H. Wood, and a granddaughter, 
Shirley Wood, survive him. 


Mrs. Carl Holman. 


Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Holman, 
wife of Carl Holman, owner of the 
Leavenworth Nurseries, Leaven- 
worth, Kan., died unexpectedly Oc- 
tober 14 at Concordia, Kan. She had 
gone there to be with her father, 
Lester Hakes, who was ill in a hos- 
pital. Mrs. Holman accompanied her 
husband on the A. A. N. convention 
trip in July. She was ill afterward, 
but apparently had recovered. She 


is survived by her husband and a 
daughter, who graduated from Kan- 
sas State College and is now em- 
ployed at Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Holman had been a resident of Leav- 
enworth county thirty-four years. 
The funeral was held at the Chris- 
tian church, Leavenworth, Octo- 
ber 16. 





THE Lamb Nursery, Spokane, 
Wash., is opening a branch at Oak 
Grove, Ore., which John D. Linton 
will manage. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Early-bearing pecan and fruit trees. 
Catalogue free. New crop pecans. 
BASS PECAN COMPANY, Lumberton, Miss. 


VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUOUM, 6 to 8 ins., 
transplanted, 20c; 8 to 10 ins., 25c. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


NURSERY-GROWN DOGWOOD SEEDLINGS. 
Grades, 4 to 6, 6 to 12, 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 ins. 
Prices are very reasonable. 
NAUGHER NURSERY, CHASB, ALA. 


CEDAR SHINGLE TOW. 
Baled, in carlots, F, 0. B. Virginia Mill, $7.00 
per ton 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


New crop Delphinium seeds, Giant Pacific hy- 
brids, mixed colors, including Black Knight 
series or Lyondel Hybrids, Dr. Leonian’s strain. 
Lamteed quantity, % oz., $1.25; 1 oz., $4.00 

. J. Cook Nursery, ’R. 1, Dunkirk, N. Y¥. 


2000 Juniper Virginiana. Every tree a speci- 
men, 8 to 9 ft., sheared many times, very dense 
to tip, about 3 ft. diameter. Perfect B. & B. 
soil. F.O.B. car or truck, $3.00 each. 

BARNES NURSERY, Bartlesville, Okla. 


BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. Per 100 





























6 to 8 ins., 4 yrs., transpl., heavy $12.00 
8 to 10 ins., 5 aang ae _—-- 20.00 
10 to 12 ins., 6 y transpl., heav. 25.00 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Wasuedbens, Va 
Write for our catalogued Price List. Nursery 
Stock for Fall Planting. Christmas Trees and 
Evergreen ee | ‘+. ay holidays. Reason- 


able prices, con 
AMERICAN FORESTRY c CO., Pembine, Wis. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Twenty years’ experience in all phases of nurs- 
ery work. Prefer supervision of planting or 
propagation. College education. Best of refer- 
ences. Write Box 572, Newton, N. 


DELPHINIUM 
PACIFIC Giant) HYBRIDS 
Two-year-old—Transplanted—Now Ready 


10.00 per 100 
©. K. GULDEMOND, GALESBURG, MICH. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE. 
Peonies, 3 to 5-eye divisions. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
980 Mme. Ducel ..............+ $10.00 $90.00 
1000 oy de Verneville ......... 
stock from 2 and 3-year plants. 
LITTLEFORD NURSERIES, Downers Grove, Ill. 


Eleagnus; Gardenia florida, Gardenia For- 
tunei, Gardenia radicans; Waxleaf Ligustrums; 
Cornus florida; Cydonia japonica, cutting-grown. 
Persian Lilacs. 

Write for complete price list. 
TWITTY NURSERY CO., 
Texarkana, Tex. 


SPECIMEN APPLE TREES. 

















Grown for shade and ornamental p in 
assorted varieties. 7 to 8 ft., 1% to ? -in. cali- 
Der, $10.00 per 10, Ss 1% to 2-in. cali- 

0, sy 100. 4 to 5-in. 


~ R A. on todo o romeo 
Oey NESBORO NURSE IES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


see 89 IMPROVED SWISS GIANTS. 


T R, 
Stratton Road, Williamstown, Mass. 


GRAFTED THOMAS BLACK WALNUT. 
Select Black Walnut and White Oak Seedlings. 
Write for prices. 
NUT TRED NURSERIES, 
John W. Hershey, Owner, Downingtown, Pa. 


Hardy ferns, tall, medium, dwarf and ever- 
green sorts, $6.00 per 100. 

Peonies, 100 choice sorts, 10c each; 20 all dif- 
ferent, $2.50; 2-yr. clumps, 35c. 

Iris, 50 choice sorts, 5c each: 20 all different, 
$1.50. Complete general stock. Send your list. 

STRAND NURSERY CO., 
Taylors Falls, Minn. 


1500 VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIA. 

2to 8 ft., $25.00; 3 to 4 ft., $35.00 per 100. 
Ribes alpinum, 24 to 30 ins., $35.00. European 
Mountain Ash, 6 to 8 ft., 75c; 8 to 10 ft., $1.00. 
All nice, well grown stock. 

Cash with order or references. 

ESCHRICH’S NURSERY, 

Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“PURE KY.”” BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED. 

Again this year we have together a fancy lot 
of all Kentucky Blue Grass lawn seed. This is 
the small blade, thick sodding type so much de- 
sired. These prices are f.o. . wi es ts: to market 
change: 10 Ibs., $2.75; 25 I 50 Ibs., 
$10.50; 100 Ibs, . ‘$20. 00.’ Cash with order. 

ALNUT LAWN FAR 

R, 2-N, Lexington, Ky. 

















KURUME AZALEAS. 





Over 20 Selected Varieties. Per 100 
In 5 in. pans, 6 to 8 in. spread........ $25.00 
In 7 in. pans, 8 to 10 in. spread........ 55.00 
In 8 in. pans, 10 to 12 in. spread........ 85.00 

Exceptionally nice plants. 
COOLIDGE RARE PLANT GARDENS 
LIMITED 
East Pasadena, California. 

For Fall 1941 per truck or car lots. 

The following balled and burlapped: Per 100 
Evuonymus vegetus, 6 brchs. up, 

BB GO BB OMB, cccccccccccccvcccccccccces $ 35.00 

TD Gh BG, ccvccdcacccescccceceessece 50.00 
Euonymus patens, 18 to 24 ims. .......... 50. 
Taxus media Hicksii, 18 to 24 ins. ...... 125.00 


Juniper excelsa stricta, 15 to 18 ins...... 50.00 


Cornus florida, 3 to 4 ft. ..........0055- 50.00 

Cornus florida rubra, 2 to 3 ft. .......... 85.00 
The following bare roots: 

Cercis canadensis, 5 to 6 ft. ............ 40.00 


Red double-flowering peach, 5 6B. cece 
Philadelphus virginalis, 3 to 4 ft. 
Lonicera tartarica rubra, 3 to 4 ft. 
Barberry Thunbergii, 18 to 24 ins........ 
Pachysandra, 2%-in. pots, 1-yr. 
Pachysandra, 2%-in. pots, 2-yr. 
Grafted Juniper on Red Cedar from 2%-in. pots 
for Spring 1942 delivery, ask for prices. 
NICK’S NURSERY, ANCHORAGE, KY. 
On U. 8. 60, 15 miles east of Louisville. 








Ready To Quote Prices 
For Fall Delivery 
Daffodil bulbs. 
Muscari, Heavenly Blue, 
Hemerocallis. 


Peonies. 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








4,500 Nurserymen 


will see your Want List or your 
prices on Long Items if you list 
them in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Get action quickly, 
easily and cheaply. 
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NEW RABBIT REPELLENT. 
WANT ADS After testing more than 200 ma- 


Help and Situation Wanted terials on mixtures during the past 


and For Sale advertisements. two years, the horticulture depart- 
SE.S6 var tech. etd eatin. ment of Michigan State College states 


that the only repellent that proved 
to be safe to use on fruit trees, as 


SITUATION WANTED well as effective against cottontail 


DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 
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i yy Oy By PF ® rabbits, is a formula consisting of > If odinel 
supervising and maintenance. Also experienced Hl d hvl alcohol 2 you are not aiready on our 
in saneeny wah Lees — afin rosin and ethy! alcohol. 2 mailing list, reserve your 
consider rmane conn t 4 : 
tra, References furnished,” Address” No. fe In these trials the trees treated with 4 copy now. It is now on press 
c N y’ a 8. St., . . . ° ¥ 
eee hbaesiens the mixture of rosin and linseed oil > and our customers will re- 
mentioned in the October 1 issue 4 ceive it shortly. 
: ‘ 
SITUATION WANTED showed — of restricted growth. 2 y RE ER 
Position as production head of peren- I h i e y HENR A D 
nial, etc., department of sizable nurs- - = Geass recommended > ? 
ery. Entirely competent, with an un- to replace it is discussed as follows: 2 ——_|NC 
} ft aaa of may | and —— 2 e 
es. New Jersey, eastern Pennsylva = ° ade e . 
or New York state preferred. vivania The dark-colored, cheaper grades 2 Philadelphia, Pa. 
T DUNLOP, i 
ROBERT DUNLOP. of rosin and the cheaper grades of 4 





denatured commercial ethyl alcohol 
were found to be as satisfactory as 

SITUATION WANTED the higher grades. So-called ‘anti- North Dakota and 
Landscaper and nurseryman wants freeze’ alcohol may be used if it Montana Seeds 






































work in large nursery, preferably on ° 
i landoenping'home round, acres | en echo or meth, 1941 crop available soon 
-hetes Pseudotsuga Douglasii (E. Mont.) 
anol) does not dissolve rosin. Picea Engelmannii (E. Mont.) 
“A satisfactory coating may be a ae 
HELP WANTED made by dissolving seven pounds of Pinus flexilis (Eastern Mont.) 
THRES EXPERIENCED MEN eee 1 f alcohol. Th Pinus albicaulis (Eastern Mont.) 
Stusengunen, aubeny geepaguter, leuteese @> OR mm & gakon CF acne. ese Pinus contorta (E. Mont. Lodge- 
signer, for large Pacific northwest nursery. Good proportions are slightly more than pole) 
opportunity for adv: t. Stat » detailed : i i 
nition, ddim tn Fog ig mn one part of homens to one part of al- we: gt edges 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. cohol, by weight. A good method of Abies lasiecarpa (Alpine fir) 
mixing is to pulverize the rosin and Pseudotsuga taxifolia glauca 
HELP W ANTED add it to the alcohol in a container (blue Douglas fir) 
Experienced Landscape Salesman by a with a coms tight enough ~ al Deciduous tree, shrub and wild 
large, established landscape nursery in low shaking and prevent evaporation. flower seeds and crude botanicals. 
a midwest city of 250,000. Give age, If th . io k , 
training and experience. Address No. 208, the container is kept in a warm E c MORAN Med N D 
Ea yy: he gga 508 S. Dear- room, and shaken occasionally, the o Ue e ora, . e 
rosin will dissolve more rapidly. No 
heat should be applied. To heat the 
HELP WANTED PP ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


solution not only is dangerous, but 
Arbori had t ith biti . 
to-go into partnership. “Owner equipped with may drive off enough alcohol to EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


acre of land, garage, mounted tree mover, 








mounted high-power sprayer and 1%-ton truck. alter the composition of the mixture. PICEA PUNGENS, Colorado Blue 
Owner member of National Shade Tree Confer- r ~ < E Sp 2. 
ence and National Arborists’ Association. Address Handled in this fashion, the rosin PICEA ENGELMANNIL, Engelmann's 
0. 215, care American Nurseryman, 8. " t : Spruce 
Seestens G8.. Cileage. is usually dissolved in twenty-four PICEA DOUGLASH, Douglas Fir. 
° " P ss CONCOLOR, Colorado Silver Fir. 
hours. It is well to mix at one time NUS PONDEROSA, Yellow Pine. 
: . JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM, Silver Ce- 
FOR SALE only as much as will be used in a dar. 
Established Colorado nursery, whole- few days. Prices to the Trade are now ready. 
sale — fant. Ten thousand dollars’ “Water causes a white precipitat ; 
worth o nished stock, equipment. Buy e 
or lease land. A money-maker. Account . . . RAD EED 4 
of other interests, will sacrifice. Address to be formed in this solution. If THE COLO 0 5 CO 
No. 210, American Nurseryman, 508 8. : os P 1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. much of this precipitate is present, 











it will greatly alter the consistency 


of the repellent, or even seriously PEACH SEED AND PEACH TREES 
B O O K - interfere with its application. To Write for Prices. 
i : , Large acreage of Nursery Stock. 














avoid contamination of the reserve = toate aA == Bog rary 
reviewed in this issue stock, a smaller container should be SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
and any others on used in the orchard. The brush will Winchester, Tenn. 
horticultural subiects pick up water from snow or damp 
: J soil and carry it into the field con- p ACH PITS 
are obtainable through tainer. Therefore the repellent so- E 
lution should not be poured from Our Pits Compare Favorably 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN , With the Best 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill pe oe can back into the reserve HOGAN ERIES 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. “Tr evs treat ed with the rosin- al- HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
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For Tree Surgeons 
Landseape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 


Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


CHICAGO 
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RAFFIA 


A few bales left. Write for present 
prices. 

GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING 

Factory working solely on Defense 
orders. No more strips will be made 
this year. Small supply remains on 
hand. Order at once or be dis- 
appointed. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 











OW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


| LEp 


‘ % Once over with ROTOTILLER 
OF prepares ground for plant- 
g. Fast rotatingtines a 

akes 


e 


disc, harrow,smooth—allin enscousesee, 
to 3 acres unexcelled cowp bed in 8 hours, 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to10h.p. $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. N 


profit with ROTOTILLER 








PROTECT 
TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 
with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied — economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 


Quart, $1.00 postpaid—covers 50 trees; 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50. 
Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 
Castle Rock, Minn. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 











cohol repellent always turn white 
in the next rain or snow. This does 
not change the effectiveness of the 
repellent. Indeed, a white surface 
reflects sun rays and may minimize 
winter injury. 

“The trees should be treated in 
the fall and only when the bark is 
dry. One application of this repel- 
lent protects all winter. It should be 
applied to the trees with a cheap 
paintbrush. Brushes, containers and 
gloves may be cleaned with alcohol. 
Cottontail rabbits can reach about 
two feet; therefore young trees should 
be painted two feet higher than the 
snow is expected to drift. Scaffold 
limbs of low-branching trees should 
be treated when they are within 
the zone of possible rabbit damage. 

“Field tests show that one gallon 
of repellent will be sufficient to treat 
about 150 to 200 2-year-old nurs- 
ery trees, the exact number depend- 
ing on the height of treatment and 
size of tree. One man found that 
he could coat about thirty-five 4-year- 
old apple trees in an hour.” 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman. } 

Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
—Wholesale price list of general line of 
stock, 40 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Mobala Nurseries, Mobile, Ala. — 
Wholesale list of azaleas, camellias, gar- 
denias and broad-leaved evergreens, 28 
pages, 4x9 inches. 

Evergreen Garden Nursery, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn.—Wholesale list of native 
evergreens and azaleas, 4page circular, 
4x9 inches. 

Krieger's Wholesale Nursery, Bridg- 
man, Mich.—Wholesale list of small fruit 
plants and vegetable roots, 4-page cir- 
cular, 6x8 inches. 

Texas Nursery Co., Sherman, Tex.— 
Wholesale list of general line of stock, 
56 pages and cover, 5x7! inches. 

Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Wash. 
—Wholesale catalogue chiefly of ever- 


greens, 24 pages and cover, 5'/x8l4 
inches. 
Blackwell Nurseries, Semmes, Ala— 


Wholesale list features azaleas and camel- 
lias, 16 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, Tex. 
—Mimeographed wholesale list of general 
stock, 23 pages and cover, 8'/)x11 inches. 

Grifing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex.— 
Wholesale list of stock for south, 36 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 





H. E. WAREHAM, Thompson- 
ville, Mich., with Mrs. Wareham, left 
for Freeport, Tex., recently, where 
he will do landscape work on the new 
Dow Chemical Co. housing project. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





for Nurserymen 
Book A. illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65c each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 


items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with iilustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 





Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











MICHIGAN PEAT 


America’s Top Quality Peat for 25 years! 
Used by our best growers and nursery- 
men. Economical. Reliable. Order 
genuine Michigan Peat today. Only 90c 
per 100-lb. bag, in 20-bag lots; or $1.25 
per bag, single bag. F.O.B. plant. 100-Ib. 
bag contains 5 bushels. Compare! Ex- 
cellent in all nursery work! 


American Soil Sponge Selling Corp. 


267 Fifth Ave., New York—Capac, Mich 




















Q Mrite for FREE Catalog! 
IN 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
~ Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
> Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 


Mf ARIENS Co. 
SS Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 


| ttti'a American Nurseryman "secur | 
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“By all standards the 
outstanding shade tree 
book published in the 
past thirty years.....” 


Maintenance of 


Shade and 


Ornamental Trees 


By P. P. PIRONE 
Associate Professor of Plant 
Pathology at Rutgers University 


Foreword by L. H. Bailey 


“Not since Solotaroff's Shade Trees 
in Towns and Cities, published in 
1911, have we had a comprehensive 
book on the planting and care of 
shade trees. Shade tree and park 
men have long felt the need for an 
up-to-date treatise on the subject, and 
Dr. Pirone has very adequately filled 
this void in present-day shade tree 
literature. The science of shade tree 
preservation is now recognized by 
most leading Universities and Dr. 
Pirone has furnished the logical text- 
book for their use,” continues 
PHILIP E. ALDEN, Editor, The 
Shade Tree. 





p= CONTENTS 0") 

1. THE NORMAL TREE 

2. THE SOIL AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO TREES 

3. TRANSPLANTING 

4. FERTILIZERS AND THEIR 
USE 

5. PRUNING TREES AND 
TREATING WOUNDS 

6. CAVITY TREATMENTS 

7. BRACING AND CABLING 

8 TREES SUITABLE FOR 
STREETS AND ROADSIDES 

9. DIAGNOSING TREE TROU- 
BLES 

10. NON-PARASITIC INJURIES 

11. INSECT CONTROL 

12. SPRAYING EQUIPMENT AND 


PRACTICES 
13. TREE DISEASES AND THEIR 
CONTROL 
14. GENERAL PARASITIC DIS.- 
EASES 
15. DISEASES AND INSECT 
AND 


ROADSIDE TREES 

16. DISEASES AND INSE 
PESTS OF ORNAMENT 
DECIDUOUS TREES A 
SOME SHRUBS 

17. DISEASES AND INS 
PESTS OF EVERG 


NSE 
PESTS OF STREET # 
N 








You don’t put our 


NURSERYMAN’S 
HAND TRUCK 


on the pay roll yet it will easily 

save you the cost of one man on 
any job. 

Over 600 Nursery users. 

Designed to handle ball material. 

Load not carried on the handles. 








Practically indestructible. 
Weight 60 pounds. 








| F. O. B. Owen G. Wood says: ‘“‘Our Hand Trucks 
| Kansas City paid for themselves in a few weeks.”’ 
| 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC. 


| 4819 Mission Road Kansas City, Kans. 




















REE 
TREES AND SOME SHRUBS 





Don’t Buy Any Nursery Sprayer Until You 


Have Tried the PARAGON No. 5 


With Money-Back Guarantee 





solution, whitewash or water paint. Take it 
anywhere; the wide convex steel wheel rims 
can't cut into turf; low suspension of re- 
movable container in steel chassis prevents 
upsetting on hillsides. The extraordinary 
pressure and long high-test spray hose enable 
you to do a thorough job of spraying or 
painting with very little effort and without 
changing location of the Sprayer. 


Fill the 50-gallon container with any spray 


PARACOW 


— 





Brass Air Compression chamber is 12 inches 
high by 4 inches diameter, with cast bronze 
top and bottom caps. Pump body, plunger 
and strainer also of brass, designed for life- 

= time service. Two agitators prevent solution 
We ship, freight paid, complete for 19 tom settling in container or clogging nozzles. 


days’ trial with money-back guarantee, Mail coupon for catalogue and 10-day trial 
with 25 ft. high-test spray hose, 10-ft. offer 
extension spray pipe and 3 nozzles. . 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 1103 State Ave., Harrison, O. 
Send Free Catalogue, Price List and Trial Offer on Paragon Sprayers. 


Name neil dmlaibdadeieedehldaadeaiaiiiaaaaanl County........ 
Sirs Ph: dentate icinspseaaianitibaiaaniodiapiainasiiiaeiaaa a Rr ane Cell SLED SET oe 

















Illustrated with about 200 original 
photographs and line drawings. 15 
pages of exhaustive bibliography. 
424 pages. RUA 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











GoobD PRUNING means better 


trees and better 
foliage It is 


TREE SURGERY) wer “itn “the 
SUPPLIES =| Pacxeas 
TeapePMaan) CARILETT MFG. C8. Write 


COMFZEND) et smu | ie 


FUMIGATE POTTING AND SEED FLAT SOIL 


() 
post piles. Saves 
cost of new soil; cuts hand weeding cost and con- 
trols most weed seeds, nematodes and fungi that 
cause damping-off. Write 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY wew “rors, “SY 
































AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


LOOK AT THESE RESULTS. } 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 


fro" Fransonaintowe F 


REPORTED BY PROMINENT GROWERS 


HEMLOCKS — Forest seedlings ALPINE PLANTS AND WILD 


treated with TRANSPLANTONE 
—losses less than 5 per cent against 
losses up to 80 per cent without 
treatment. Three years of tests— 
reports from dozens of users. 


PIN OAK AND SWEET GUM 
—Several nurseries report less than 
1 per cent loss of treated trees this 
spring against 25 per cent loss 
without treatment under the same 
conditions. Tests were made on 
hundreds of trees. 


: 4 + os 
‘ « ‘ oe eat - 
Nari SA ae 





> 


FLOWERS—Especially the wild 
orchid (cypripediums) and arbu- 
tus (Epigea repens) show marked 
stimulation to this treatment. 


ROSES — Thousands of satisfied 
users at the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago Flower 


Shows reported remarkable results 






on their roses from regular treat- 


ments with TRANSPLANTONE. 


Pine Tree Ready for Transplanting 


AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS AND 
HOLLIES—"Didn't lose one azalea under severe 
summer conditions.” “Rhododendrons showing 
chlorosis after planting brought back to vivid 
green with TRANSPLANTONE.” “Hollies ap- 


IN THE CUTTING BED—Where cuttings 
must stay in the cutting bed for more than two 
months, a weekly watering with a solution of one 
level teaspoon of TRANSPLANTONE in a 
gallon of water will keep the weaker cuttings 
alive and increase greatly the percentage of suc- 


cessful rooting. This is true whether you use 


parently dead regained full vigor by watering 
ROOTONE or not. 


with TRANSPLANTONE.” 


DAY LILIES—Faster growth, less mortality re- 
ported by specialists from treatment of clumps 
after division. 








PERENNIALS — Wayside + x 
Gard in their 1941 cata- | . 
ne ae ae. NURSERYMEN! Can you afford to pass 


up TRANSPLANTONE 


in your nursery practice? 


For woody cuttings, where 
you want a faster working 
powder, use ROOTONE No. 
10—a stronger concentration 
than regular ROOTONE. 
Especially suited to azaleas. 
Two ounce jar, $2.00—one 
pound can, $10.00. Send 


your remittance to your 


dealer or to + 4 


PLANTONE indispensable and 
use it on all difficult to trans- 
plant trees and shrubs.” 


One pound can, $4.00 — 
makes 160 to 1600 gal- 
lons of solution for trans- 


planting. 


TREE MOVING—Wisconsin 
Tree Expert Co., Wausau, rec- 
ommends and uses TRANS- 
PLANTONE for all tree mov- 
ing, particularly shade trees. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Ambler, Penna. 











Horticultural Division A-32 

















